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CHARLEMO UNT. 


"Is y Loan, 
OUR Lordſhip may re- 

LY member, that, during the 
ſhort Space of Time in 
Shich I was „ with the 
Care of your Education, I asked 
and obtained Leave to dedicate 
the following Alluſions to you; 
Although for many and weighty 
Reaſons, which, in Chaxity, 1 
3 with to mention here, E choſe 


to quit you ſo ſoon ; yet, ſo far 
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iy DE DISAT TON. 

as, you were conſidered, it was 
with the greateſt Regret I did it. 
As neither of us can juſtly charge 
the other with the Cauſe of this 
Separation, - ſo give me Leave to 
hope, that theſe little Perform- 
ances will not be leſs acceptable | 
to you, on that Account, eſpe- 
cially. as they are not preſented | 
with leſs Good-will and Eſteem. 
As your Lordſhip, and every bo- 
dy elſe who knows me, are ſen- 
-fible I am very far from being a 
Flatterer ; and as I have not now 
the Honour to be a Relative to 
you in any Senſe, ſo, 1 hope, I 
ſhould not be ſuſpected of De- 
ſign or Inſincerity, though ſome 
of my Sentiments, on this Occa- 
Hon, ſhould be delivered in the 
uſual Stile of Dedications : That 
Stile, however, and the Baſeneſs 


DE DIOATION. 
ment of their on Deſigns, and 
an Incentive to the Vanity of 
their Patrons, I, from my Soul, 
abhor; and the Publick, to your 
Honour, ſhall obſerve, that I, who 
know you, can, without the leaſt 
fear of offending, addreſs you in 


quite another manner. 


Trar Eſtate, that Rank, and 
thoſe naturalEndowments, which, 
in another Dedication, might be 
called yours, and much enlarged 
on to flatter your Pride, on this 
Occaſion, ſhall be called the Pro- 
perty of your Country, and of 
Mankind, and be mentioned only 
to alarm you. Don't, my Lord, 
let any low, deſigning Flatterer, 
perſwade you, that ſuch Talents 
were abſolutely be/7owed on you 
by a wiſe and provident God. 
Don't liſten to him ; the Wretch 


A 3 gapes 


vi DE DISATIO x. 
gapes at a Reward for his deteſt- 
able Caſuiſtry. I muſt inſiſt on 
it, they were only depoſited with 
you for the publick Uſe, and muſt 
be accounted for to the real 
Owner. Infinite Wiſdom could 
never intend ſo much for the Uſe 
of one Man. No, my Lord, we 
. have (I ſpeak in Behalf of the 
Publick, of which I make a Part) 
a juſt Right to the utmoſt Im- 
provement, and the beſt Appli- 
cation you can poſſibly make, of 
all the aforementioned Talents, 
particularly, the great Abilities 
with which God hath enriched ? 
your Mind, in Compariſon of | 
which, we eſteem your Fortune 
and Title as Trifles. My Inten- 
tion in ſpeaking thus to you, is 
to appriſe your Country of the 
great Things they have a Right 
to expect from you; and you, of 
1957 the 


DE DICAT ION. wi 
the mighty Debt, which, in a few 
Years, you muſt begin to diſ- 
charge. It is happy for you, my 
Lord, that, to your excellent Ta- 
lents, God hath joined the moſt 
amiable Diſpoſitions, without the 
Aſſiſtance of which, it is incom- 
parably more difficult, for Rea- 
ſon and Principle, to govern a 
great than a little Mind: Vet, 
though good Diſpoſitions are qua- 
lifed to reflect ſuch Luſtre on 
great Talents, and lend good 
Principles ſuch powerfulSuccours, 
they may be, and often are, ſo 


unhappily turned, as totally to 
ſubdue the latter, and by that 


means fatally corrupt and pervert 
the former. 


How amiably will your avod. 
Nature adorn your Title, if it 
humbles you to a prudent Degree 


of 


vii DR DI AT TON. 

of Condeſcenſion for Perſons in a 
lower Rank | How happily will 
it help you to apply and enjoy 
your Fortune, if it opens your 
Heart with Tenderneſs and Ge- 
neroſity to proper Objects] How 
gloriouſly will it employ your 
Talents, if it attaches them to the 
Service of your Country, and the 
Good of Mankind! But, if it o- 
pens your Ears to Flatterers, and 
your Affections to the Followers 
of vicious Pleaſures, your great 
Eſtate won't hinder you from be- 
ing a Beggar, nor your Title from 
being the Contempt of Mankind, 
nor your fine Talents from being 
ſtiled a good-natured Fool. It 
is true, there is no being either 
a good or an agreeable Man, 
without good Nature; yet ſo it 
happens, that more yonng Gen- 


tlemen of Rank and Fortune are 
| deſtroyed 


DEDICATION, ix 


deſtroyed by that one good Qua- 
lity, than by all their bad ones 
put together. 


Tu adviſeable Diſpoſition 
with which you are bleſted, will 
make the Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
of all, who approach you, your 
own, provided you can diſtin- 
guiſh between the real and pre- 
tended Friend, between the uſe- 
ful and agreeable Advice. The 
Art of doing this is highly neceſ- 
0 now, and will be more ſo 

very Day; becauſe People of 
* Lordſhip's Rank ſeldom get 
a Sight of real Perſons or Things, 
and are doomed to be treated 
F with mere Appearances, during 
their whole Lives. 


Y As to Perſons, ſuſpect thoſe 
who comply with you in every 


thing, 


X DEDICATION. 


thing, and ſeem to live only to 
give you Pleaſure ; be affured 
they pleaſe you only for their 
own Sakes, and Self is the grand 
Object that terminates their Views 
in all the Complaiſance they ſhew 
you. Ratherdepend on him, who, 
on ſome Occaſions, where Truth, 
and the Duty of a Friend, require 
it, diſobliges, in order to ſet you 
right. Such a Perſon, it is to be 
preſumed, hath no Eye to him- 


ſelf, no By-ends of his own. Be | 


neither carried away by the ſeem- 
ing Wiſdom, with which one ſort 
of Advice may be inculcated ; 
nor deceived by the Artifice, with 
which another may be inſinuated; 
but ſtrip the Subſtance of what is 


recommended to you, of all its | 
Circumſtances ; maturely conſi- 
der it in itſelf, and compare it 
with your Duty, your — 

and | 


DEDICATION. X1 


and your real Intereſt on the 
3 Occaſion. | 


As to Things, my Lord, you 
are ſure to be greatly, perhaps 
fatally, deceived by them, if you 
do not examine them with Can- 
2 dour, I ſhould rather fay, in- 
ſpect into them with Severity. 
They are ſeldom what they ap- 
pear to be. All is not good, that 
S pleaſes; nor all evil, that diſ- 
T guſts, Pleaſure, and that of the 
7 loweſt and groſſeſt Kind, is the 
F Quagmire, in which the wealthy 
3 Heirs of this inactive and aban- 
doned Country generally plunge 
3 themſelves, their Fortunes, and 
their Honours; it is the foul Sink, 
in which they are carried down 
to Contempt and Deſtruction ; 
Hit is a Sand-bank, which, though 
covered itſelf by the Water, is, 


never 


xi DEDICATION. 
nevertheleſs, rendered both infa- 
mous and formidable enough by 
the Wrecks of a thouſand great 
Eſtates and Families. Here floats 
an empty Title ; there flounders 
a ſickly Heir; in another Place, 

fluctuate the ſhattered Remains 
of a great Fortune, that are al- 
ready mortgaged to the Bottom; 
in a fourth Place, Reputation is 
the Sport of the Winds; and the 
Soul is ſinking, at a vaſt Diſtance, 
from all the Aids of Religion. 
May Heaven give you an early 
Diſcernment in this Matter, and 
not leave you to the late Tuition 
of Time and Experience : 


I am the more emboldened to 
ſuggeſt ſuch Sentiments as theſe | 
to you, and hope for Succeſs, the 
rather, becauſe I have found in 
you a {ound and clear Judgment, 

| a 
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4 Readineſs to reſign your Incli- 


nations to that, and the Advice 
of your Friends, and a Firmneſs 
in the Midſt of artful Sollicita- 
tions, and ſevere Trials, which 
few Men are Maſters of, On 
theſe excellent Gifts, and Diſpo- 
fitions, I'cannot help erecting the 


o 


| { higheſt Hopes, efpecially when I 


ſee a true Love, and a deep Senſe 
of Religion affording them the 
moſt ſolid Foundation, and the 


9 moſt unerring Direction. You 
have the Honour and Happineſs, 
my Lord, to be deſcended from 


Anceſtors, eminently diſtinguiſh- 
ed for true Piety, and its inſepa- 
rable Effect, Virtue. And it is 
a very ſenſible Pleaſure to your 
Friends, that this glorious Cha- 
racter of the Family, infinitely 
outſhining all its Honours, is not 
likely to die in you. Let others, 
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xv DIN DICAT TON. 
in this libertine and abandoned 
Age, abſurdly bend their Prin- 
ciples to their Vices; do you, 
my Lord, ſubdue the wild and 
degenerate Part of your Nature 
to the Dictates of divine Wiſdom. 
Conſider what Reſtrictions the 
Reformation of your Affections 
may require, rather than what 
Indulgences the Gratification of 
them may plead for. Conſider 
what Principles are neceſſary to 
the Preſervation and Well-being 
of Society, and to the Refine- 
ment of human Nature, in order 
to its being exalted to a Condi- | 
tion more commenſurate to its | 
Wiſhes, and the Dignity of its 
original Frame and End. In the | 
next Place, candidly conſider the | 
Chriſtian Religion, as an Hiſtory | 
of Facts, and you will find it 
true, and as a Syſtem of moral 
Pr ecepts, ö 


* 
DR DIS ATION. XV 
Precepts, and you will find it ex- 


cellent. 


 Travs found, by Experience, 
that the naked Truth is diſpleaſe- 
ing to moſt People, and even 
ſhocking to many. I have, there- 
fore, in the following Alluſions, 
given religious Truth ſucha Dreſs 
and Mask, as may, perhaps, pro- 
cure it Admittance to a Confer- 
ence with ſome of its Oppoſers 
and Contemners. I have alſo led 
it out of the direct Path, where 
the diſingenuous never look for 
it; becauſe they are afraid of 
finding it, that it may have an 
Opportunity of meeting them in 
their own Ways. It is alſo as ne- 
ceſſary, that Truth ſhould thus 
go in Search of many, who ſin- 
cerely admire it, but are carried 
to a great Diſtance from it, by 
j b 2 . che. 
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the Purſuit of a counterfeit Truth. 


Light ſeems, at leaſt, to fall with 


greater Brightneſs and Power on 


our Eyes, when reflected from a 


Mirror, than in a direct Beam. 
Reaſon, in like manner, ſtrikes 4 


with more Force at a Rebound ; 


and, what we can ſcarcely — | 
ceive, when applied directly to 


ourſelves, we often ſuffer our 
Minds to be convinced of, when | 


ſet at a Diſtance in ſomewhat 1 


elſe, in which our Prejudices are 


4 
xx 
=” 


not concerned. The Paſſage to 


winding; and therefore thoſe 
Truths, that cannot he thrown } 
in directly, muſt ſometimes be 
mated by Approaches, that 
don't ſeem to point too fully on 


them. Our bleſſed Saviour, who 
made the Heart, knew the Intri- | 
cacy of its Inlets, W 

N with 
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moſt Men's Minds is narrow and 
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 DrvpricaTioON, xi 
with wonderful Addreſs by his 
Parables : His Example alone is 
ſufficient Authority for the Uſe 


of ſuch Performances; but whe- - 
ther the following Alluſions are 
in any ſort or degree ſo execut- 
ed, as to anſwer the End pro- 
poſed by them, is humbly ſub- 
mitted to Time, and the Reader, 
I ſhall only here obſerve to your 
Lordſhip, that they cannot be 
underſtood, without a com 
tent Knowledge of Church Hi- 
ſtory, and a near Acquaintance 
Y with 


the preſent reigning Con- 


troverſies in Religion; and that 
Jas they are calculated for the 
Peruſal of the Learned and Ju- 
dicious alone, fo it is not hoped 
they will pleaſe many, Give 


me Leave, however, to pleaſe 
myſelf with the Imagination, 
that they will be received by 

your 
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your Lordſhip, as a aun 
of the moſt ſincere Affection and 
m, from, 


3 Lordſs 7 C 


oy 


Mts / H unble, and 
-M off Obedient Servant, 


3 
* - 


Nov. 14, 
1743. 
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The Faſt. 1 


Sir wle happening to ya. 8 
more convenient and inviting 
Leaf, than that on which it 
5 t advanced towards it, and be- 
3 vg juſt upon the Point to paſs from the 
Ine to the other, was accoſted by a Fel- 
Pu-Worm, a Citizen of the ſame Leaf, 
the following Speech. Brother, be- 
ware of venturing from your preſent 
Situation in queſt of a better; I oπn 
that Leaf you attempt affords more 
tender Food, ſparkles. with brighter 
Drops of Dew, and makes a loftier 
Figure than this we live on. But 
then, the Way thither is dangerous. . 
Should you, in paſſing from hence to 
it, drop from the Edge of either Leaf, 
B cCeonſider 


«a . | 
"To | __ * 


© conſider the Height vou are to fall 
* from, conſider the certain Ruin and 
: Death you are to ſuffer, but above. 
all, conſider the Loſs you will ſuſtain 7 
in never becoming a Butter-Fly. A x 
Butter-Fly, (ſaid the other) what is 
chat? It is the moſt beautiful Kind 1 4 | 

"© Bird (faid he) into which every Ca- 1 
4 terpillar is by Nature converted at a 


© certain Age. What Aſſurance can 4 
© 1 have, faid the travelling Worm 4 
© that ſuch a Change fhall happen to 2 
me, ſhould I live to that Age in 2 
* which you ſay it always happens? F 1 
for could I be well affured of it, 1 % 
© ſhould be leſs willing to hazard my 
Life for Pleaſure or Promotion; the 
© Difference between one Leaf and a- 1 
© nother being nothing in Compariſon Þ 
with the "Happineſs of becoming a a 
© Bird, You may be fully fatisfied re- 
© plied the other, provided you can 
© credit what I tell you, without a Poſ- 
fibility of n other Intereſt 


* 
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© in ſodoing, than the Pleaſure of pre- 

© ſerving my Friend and Fellow In- 
(68. 


Ir. iu a miſerable Ignorance 
of the happy Change incident to 
*, Caterpilfars, till the Riſing of Yef- 
„ terday's Sun, which no ſooner began 
to ſhine upon us over the Edge of 
that Leaf to which you aſpire, and 
which you know for ſome Time 
throws its Shadow upon ours, but 
* J was ſurprized with the Sight of a 
F< Creature the moſt beautiful I had e- 
ver beheld, ſituated fo near me, that 
I could view it to full Advantage, 
Which, whilſt J was doing with 
great Amazement and Pleaſure, it 
4 told me that my Aſtoniſhment at its 
Figure and Colour would be much 
c encreaſed, did I know that it was a 
Creature of the ſame Origin and 
* Kind with my ſelf, Surely, it is im- 
t © poſlible, ſaid I, that a Creature whoſe 
in B 2 % Body 
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Body is covered with ſuch elegant 
t Down, and whoſe Look is rendered 
2 majeſtick by thoſe tall and ſtreighht 
Horns that ſhoot from your Fore- 
% head, ſhould have ever been in the 
© odious and abject Condition of a Ca- 
8 terpillar. It is impoſſible, ſaid La- 
** gain with a deep Sigh, that ſo glo- « 
© riousa Bird, whoſe Wings riſing to 
* ſuch an Height from your Back, diſ- 
* cover ſuch variety of Colours fo 
« beautifully diſpoſed, that the fineſt 
e Flowers, or even the moſt — 
&« Gems in the Drops of Dew, are 
* ſcarce equal to them, ſhould have 4 
% any Affinity with ſuch a wretched 


oe A Worm as I am,” L 


« Br not ſo incredulous anſwered | 1 
*© the wonderful Bird; it is but a few | 
“ Days ſince I found: my ſelf awaking ] 
« out of a State little differing from that 
«« of Death, and burſting a certain Shell 


in which Ihad lain protected, I know 
cc not 


* 


1 


9 2 
&s ) * 


not how long. I perceived I was 
ed | hanging at the very ſame Place to 
ht f which I had fixed my ſelf ſome Time 
before, when a Caterpillar. The 
Wonder of this ſoon gave Way to 
the greater Pleaſure and Amazement 
chat attended my Transformation, 
which was infinitely encreaſed upon 
my moving theſe Wings, and find- 

i- ing I could paſs with ſuch Expedi- 
tion thro' the Air. I no ſooner 
knew my Power, but I employed 
it in the Gratification of my Curio- 
ty. Iroam'd from Flower to Flow- 
er, from Tree to Tree, and ſaw 
Things impoſſible to be deſcribed by 
me, or conceived by you. Tranſ 
ported with the Beauty, the Magnt- 
IX ficence, and Variety of ſuch Objects, 
I ſpend my Days in Pleaſures, as in- 
expreſſible as the Wonders that ex- 
cite them, My Underſtanding is no 
* leſs enlarged, than the Means offord: 
ed to its Improvement by theſe 
B 3 Wings, 


nt 


E Oo 


669 
60 Wings, with which, as I can tranf- 
« port myſelf in a Moment to a great- 7 


er —— than you can in many \ 
% Pays; ſo, with the like won-⸗ 
« derful Agility of Mind, I can 

* vary the Objects of my Con- 
3 templation, even while I re 1 


ns 
* fixed in the ſame Place, Whilſt my 
* Body can make ſuch ſwift Flights | 
* on theſe Wings, I can, with the | 
“ greateſt Eaſe and Expedition, re- 
* move to the Means of new Delights, 4 F 
« when cloyed with the Old; or eludeW 7 
*« thoſe Dangers with unimaginable 1 
Agility, which to the flow paced 

« Caterpillar, are unavoidable. But F 
- *-ſach is the Activity of my Thoughts, 
*« that they leave even theſe Wings far 
e behind, and make ſuch noble Sallie] 
* from my ſelf, that I can foreſee the 
„ Dangers, and taſte the Delights of 


0 

C 

4 
. 
4 

» 


« Places, to which I am not yet ar- 
« rived, Preſerve thy ſelf my Friend, 
* concluded the lovely Bird, for this 


«c happy 


4 
mu * 


SS 4% " 
0 * 
4c happy State, to which, if thou be 


- not wanting to thy ſelf in Care and 
Prudence, Nature —— one Day 

bring thee. 

80 faying he flapped his Wings 

n- © and roſe into the Air, farther than 

in ge my Eye could well attend him, and 


returned again, accompanied by ſe- 
us © veral others, as beautiful as himſelf, 
he They ſeemed to divert themſelves 


e- by ſporting with each other in the 
«| Air, whilſt the Sun me thought 
de ſhone on their Wings with more 
ble Pleaſure and Luſtre, than on all the- 
ed Works of Nature. In Hopes of be- 


coming one of theſe, I am reſolved 
to take all poſſible Care to preſerve 
my Life, and not riſque it for ſuch 
Enjoyments as Caterpillars are capa- 
ble of; and you my dear Friend, de- 
F< 6 from your dangerous Attempt. 
In the fame delightful Aſſurance of 
an happy Transformation, ſo far deſ- 
piſe the Pleaſures of your preſent 

* reptile 


S 


all this incredible Tale, Sir, I have 


which I ſee before me on that other 1 


me to Enjoyment, and I will not re- 


Concern for the Future, of which 


my precious Moments in this whim- 
hy * oments whi 


* 


k * * 
8) 
reptile Condition, as by no Means to 
hazard thoſe that are Invnraparably $ 
more deſirable for them.” 'li 
HERE he ceaſed, and the raſh, ad- 
venturous Caterpillar replied. «© For 


only your Word, which others, more 
eaſy of Belief than me, may liſten to 
if they pleaſe; but for my Part, 1 
will chuſe thoſe ſmaller Enjoyments, 
Leaf, becauſe they are certain and 
ſenſible, rather than abſtain in Hopes 
of higher Delights, which I have on- 
ly another's Word for. Nature courts 


fiſt. As for you, you may take your 
own Way, and diſtra& the preſent $ 
Moment which alone you can com- 1. 
mand, with an idle and whicafical 


- 
< 


you have neither Knowledge nor 1 pl 
Poſſeſſton. But why do! trifle away; 


C 
Ice 


ſical 


0 (9) © 
cal Speculation ? It is Loſs of Time 
to conſider how to ſpend it, when In- 
Z ftin& is ſo ready both to prompt and 
3 to direct. Fare thee well, my Friend; 
ve thou in Hopes, whilſt I live in 
= Pleaſures; and much Good may thy 
# pay, party-coloured Wings do thee, 
© when thou ſhalt have tucked them 
I on, thou believing and obliging Ca- 
$ ker 
8 W1TH this he attempted the Paſ- 
. but fell to the Ground ſorely 
1 iſed; which, together with the 
Neat bo the Earth on which he lay, 
ts 5 a few Moments put an End to the 
. Wife of the poor incredulous Worm, 
1 e other, purſuant to his Reſolution, 
wed careful of his Life, fixed himſelf 
1 4 a Place pointed out to him by his 
al Winged Adviſer, and the next Seaſon 
ch bi Panged his narrow Shell for the wide 
pnge of the Air, and the Privilege 
viſiting a thouſind Fields, with all 
e Sweets the Spring and Summer pro- 
ice A L- 


2 © 
n- 


cal 


5 
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ALL USIONI 
The Second. | 


N the Bank of the Thames ſtobd 

a young Oak, that by the Freſh- 

neſs of its Bark, and the Vigour of its 
Shoots, proved itſelf ſound and the Soil + 
ſtrong ; it gained upon the Clouds by { 
ſwift Advances, and ſeemed to aſpire * 
towards Heaven with a more exalted 8 F 
Head than all the Trees of the Foreſt. 4 
Its upright Stem that roſe to a vaſt 4 
Heighth, without any conſiderable 7 
Branches, looked graceful in a Calm, 
and weaved majeſtick in the Wind, 5 
Below, it was cloathed with a plain and 5 
comely Bark,- nor wanted it above the 
Ornaments of fair and goodly Leaves. 
The Birds ſeemed to rejoice in perch- 
ing on its Twigs; and as it raifed them 


4 


* 
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© (wu), 
| earer Heaven than any other Tree, 
ſeemed to ſing their Maker's Praiſe a- 


„ mong its Branches with peculiar De- 
q 4 Wight, For this all other Trees are ſaid 
to have hated, and even its Brother 
1 Oaks to have envied it. To what no- 
1 Pe Heights it would have aſcended is 
npoſſible to tell, had not one of its 

1- | 1 5 Baaaches diſſented from the Stem, and 
ts carried off with it a great Part of the 
Ml 3 Strength that ſhould have fed and ag- 
571 er: 6 the Head. It ſwelled and 
re R xread into variety of leſſer Ramifica- 
d tions, and ſeemed to ſet up for an in- 
ſt. 1 dependent Tree. It was crooked and 
it miſhapen, and rather inflexible than 
le 1 Yarong, The Owls perched upon its 
n, Boughs, and the Ravens neſted among 
d. 4 its Branches, When the Head of the 
nd Tree perceived its Pride, its diſſenting 
he 1 and rebellious Spirit, it ceaſed to 
es. ſhoot higher into the Air, but ſpread 
h- f above into large and ſhady Branches, 
m chat took up a wide Space, and afforded 
w Bb _— 
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a ſecure Shelter againſt Storms, from 
© which it protected even the rebellious i 
Branch that grew beneath. But ſo un- Y 
reaſonable was that ambitiousandmale- 
content Bough, that it broke forth at 
laſt, into the following bitter Expoſtu- 
lation, e, thou overgrown Branch RX 
“(for it would not call it Head) with 9 
* what Aſſurance canſt thou intercept 1 | 
the Sun and the Dew from me, who 1 
e have an equal Right to them with 
te thy ſelf? With what Juſtice canſt Ts 
te thou draw to thee all the Sap and 4 
t Subſtance of thoſe common Roots, F 
* to which the ſeveral Branches of the 1 f 
* Tree are equally intitled ? Permit | 4 . 
* me thou proud Oppreſſer to enjoy 4 
« my natural Rights. Is it becauſe 1% 
« am lowly minded, and have "laced 
« my ſelf in an humble Station, that 
te thou beareſt thy Head fo far above $ 4 
© me, and inſulteſt me with the Rain * 
© at ſecond Hand ? How much Stron- 
« ger had our Tree been, how much 
more 


* 


> 


+ ® =. 
| (13) 
more majeſtick had it appeared, hadſt 
thou ſuffered me to mix with thee, 
and make one Top of both. Our 
united Strength and Beauty had 
raiſed us far above all other Trees, 
and made us Queen of the Foreſt 
Then ſhould the Britiſb Oak have 
exceeded the Cedar of Libanus; 
ot then ſhould the Thames have reflected 
0 e nobler Shades in its clear and peace 
h 3 ful Streams, than all the Rivers of 
other Lands, than the Rhone; the 
1 Meſer, or the Tiber. Ceaſe then 
thy Pride, and give me room to 
RX riſe, or I ſhall gaul thy Sides, 
it and join the Thorn, and ty other: 
Enemies to deſtroy thee. 


ed 4 To this the Oak”s ſhady Head * 
at ed, with a Sigh that was heard thro 
ve ll the Grove. © Inſtead of anſwering; 
in thy Speech, made up of Complaints 
n- and Inſults, with that Diſdain which 
ch 5 lofty —_ 9 looks down 
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Branches, I ſhall reaſon with thee 
as if thou wert my Equal. Thou 


ſhalt ſee, that altho* I am high, I am | 


notproud, as thou wouldeſt repreſent 
me; but willing to give thee an 
Anſwer, altho' thy Preſumption, ang 


the Juſticeof my Cauſe, might war- 
rant my Silence. Firſt, Thou takeſt 
it for granted thatT am but thy fellow 8 
Branch, which were it true, I ought 
to be allowed the Precedence due to 


my Birth-right, as the elder Branch. 
But I am the Head of the Tree, and 
it is thy own Fault that thou art 
beneath, and not a Part of the Head. 


Why didſt thou diſſent from the 
main Stem, before it had formed 
itſelf into an Head? Was it thy 4 
Humility ? No, thou didſt for ſome 
Time, vie Preheminence with me; 


and even now art only diſcontented i 


becauſe thou art not upon a Level 


with, or higher than me, If thou 


« wert 


top it; 


(15) 


wert ſo very Humble, why ſhouldeſt 1 


thou ſtomach. the Lownelſs of thy 
Situation? Is it not of thy own 


chuſing? Is it not fuitable to that 
Humility thou pretendeſt? Wouldeſt 


thou have two Heads upon the ſame 


: © Tree ? No, I know thou wouldeſt 


not, It is thy Ambition to oppreſs 
me, and riſe alone thy ſelf. Thou 
wouldeſt rather be the Head of that 
low, that crooked and decrepit Tree, 
thy Deſigns if ſucceſsful, muſt make 
us, than be a Part of it, ſtately as 
it is, Thou wouldeſt rather have us 
reſemble that Fir, which hath loſt 
its main Top, in the room of which 
one of its Branches, before on a 
Level with the Reſt, preſumes to 
than that other, which 
always ſhooting upwards, in a die 
rect Stem, riſeth to ſuch a Height. 
How ſtunted, how diſtorted, how 
aukward is the firſt! How grace- 
ful, how majeſtick the latter! But 

C2 <« ſuppoſing 
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6160) : 
- ** ſuppoſing thou ſhouldeſt only aſſ pire ö 
to an Equality with me, being fatiſ- WF, 
* fied to ſhare that Power, which 15 1 
* now enjoy entire; even ſo, thy Am- A 
* bition would be as detrimental Z 

to our Glory as it could, were it 4 
carried to greater Heights. Look 4 
round thee and behold the miſerable 4 
t Figure thoſe Plants make, who have + 
« ſhot out into more Tops than one; 1 3 
© how low, how deformed, how en- 4 
© tangled by the Brambles, how over- 3 8 
born by the higher Trees that grow * 
* near them! Mark that Oak our 1 00 
next Neighbour, that riſes with two 

* Stems, almoſt from the Ground. * 
Its Strength is not doubled, but 3 
e divided; and it is impoſfible its Se- 
ec paration ſhould ever ſuffer it to be- 
* come conſiderable. How the one i 

< Stem gauls the other! What a Rot 
* there is between the Habitation of 4 
e foul Inſects, and troubleſome Flyes | ih 


2 How itsBranches, in time of Storm, 
« fret 


* 


* 


$ 


el 8 ( I 7 ) 

1 © fret each other, and impoveriſh it - 
in the Midſt! Call not that Humility 
in thy ſelf, which has only happened 
& by a Diſappointment of thy Am- 
bition, and isowing to the Superiority 
of my Genius. Thou art low, but 
g it is not with thy Will, as 
oY 5 may be gathered from thy own 
Complaints and Diſcontents. Nor 
call it Pride in me, that I lift my 
Head towards Heaven, whither all 
the Trees of the Foreſt, nay, the 
WF humbleſtShrubs, and even the Graſs 
ur f aſpires. Favoured by the Genius 
'0 FF that directs the Water to my Roots, 
d. I 4 and parts the Clouds, to let the Sun- 


ut 9 Beams down upon my Leaves, I 
Ty hope at leaſt to preſerve my preſent 
0 Exaltation, and, if thou and the 
ne . Axe do not prevent me, to riſe yet 
. higher towards thoſe * Plains that 
off 


4 lie above me. Call me not Oppreſſor, 
W who protected thee with thy Ravens, 
from Yeſterday's Storm, and bore all 
C2” « the 


1178) 3 
- < the Violence of its Wind and ral 
my ſelf; and who only overſhadow 
* thee, either to defend thee, or pro- 1 
ec tect the main Intereſt of the Oak, 


«from that Ruin, which thy Pride 
* and Diſſention would certainly bring 
upon it, were they fed by the Sun- 
< ſhine and the Dew. What I do, 
thou thy ſelf doſt compel me to, 
and it is with great Sorrow, that! 
* behold thee ſeparated from the other 
<« Branches, and envious of the Glory 4 
„of the Whole, which thou oughteftf 70 
** rather to augment, by making thy 
e ſelf more a Part of it. I take not 
from thee, what is thine ; but thou 
* unjuſtly claimeſt, as of particulat * 
Right, what belongs to the Whole. 
Thou art my Shame and Reprcach f 
* amongſt Trees, the Check of my 4 
* Growth, and the Deſtroyer of mY : 
ce Beauty. Well didſt thou ſay tha 
& we ſhould be the Queen of the Foreſt, 
ct had we been united; but to give us 
cc thatil 
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that Majeſty which we want, whe- 
ther is it more reaſonable, that thou 
ſhouldeſt aſcend in one Trunk, 
and become a Part of our common 
Head, or that I ſhould lower my 

#- Glories, and ſhrink into thee, who 
art by Confeſſion only an inferior 
Branch, and, as is evident toall the 
Foreſt, of a ſidelong and diſtorted 
Growth ? I know thee an Alien 
from the Stem, out of which thou 
ſpringeſt, and which thou wouldeſt 
draw aſide. I know thy Spleen, and 
expect the uſual Effects of the ſelfiſh 
Spirit that actuates thy crooked Na- 
ture. However, ſtick thou to thy 
Malice, and I'll abide by my Re- 
X& ſolution. Know, that I hold thee 
too Inconſiderable, to deſtroy my 
Life, altho' thou mayeſt impair my 
Power ; but -if thou ſhouldeſt be 
able to deſtroy me, remember, in 
ſo doing, that thou deſtroyeſt thy 
ſelf, Thou ſhalt be little if I con- 
tinue 


. 


* 


F 


s ( 20") : 
tinue; if I periſh thou ſhalt be no- 


© thing, To the Genius of our Tree, 4 


I refer my Cauſe, and recommend 
my Preſervation, Live thou, altho 
to repine and curſe me for thy own} 
F ollies. 2 


LLUSION 
The Third. 


OT far from the Verge of a ſpa- 

cious Foreſt ſtood a Sheep Fold, 

2 Poſſeſſion of a careful and wealthy 
Jepherd. So ſtrong and ſo high were 
£ Fences, that the Wolf and the Ty- 


in vain attempted to overleap them. 
4 en the Lyon roaring for his Prey was 
N' d to ſeek it elſewhere ;_ here there 
nu o Entrance for the proud Deſtroy- 
py Many a quiet Night had the ten- 
Flock repoſed its ſelf within its 
» oden Fortification, and fearleſs heard 
neighbouring Foreſt eccho with the 
y of ravenous Beaſts. But at len 
am or two of more Boldneſs than 
Vaame Sheep, began to perſuade their 
Ellows, that they ſpent their Nights 
like 


like Slaves and Cowards, and in a Way 
unbecoming Sheep of Spirit. ; 1 


* Come (ſays one of theſe Heroes N 
© a little more eloquent than the Reſt) 
come, my Fellow-Rams, and my 
deareſt Ewes, let us ſally from this 
miſerable Penn, in which we are ra- 
ther impriſoned by the Tyranny of 
Man, than protected from the Fury 
of wild Beaſts. Let us fally, 1 ſay, 
into the open Plains, and enjoy that 
< delightful Liberty, in which the free 7 
Denizens of the Foreſt ſpend their q 
© happy Days. O Liberty! Liberty! | 
© thou lovely, thou inviting Condition, 
© how defireable art thou to the Wretch 
in Confinement, who pants and pines 
© for thy Charms! How delightful to 
© the generous Soul, that diſdains Re- 


© ſtraint, and thinks even its Body a q 
£ * Confinement ! 


This Speech 3 is found ed on the be 
and accommodated to the Manner of my Lord 


Shafyſoury. 


A 


* 


A 


SS. 
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© Is it not moſt unworthy, is it not 
IF moſt ſhameful, my Fellows, to take 
Laus from Animals of another Kind, 


. and live by Rules altogether foreign 
ay i to our Nature? To what End our 
15 ſlender Limbs, and the Swiftneſs of 
af 1 our Feet, if we are to be cooped up 
off & within ſuch narrow Limits, or driven 


ll about at the Pleaſure of a flow-paced 
ad ſluggiſh Animal? To what End 


IV. ; 
” theſe formidable Horns, that arm our 
"ec F Brows, which, helped by the Rapi- 
„dity of our Carrier, make our Onſets 
cir. ”. : 
y irreſiſtable, if we are to owe our Safe- 
ni ty to artificial Arms in the Hands 
oh of Man? All Animals are provided 
pt 1 | by Nature for their own Support; 
tol and armed for their own Defence, 


SinceNature hath been as bountiful to 
us as others, let us enjoy her Gifts, 
and live according to Nature. O Na- 
ture ! Nature! Nature! Thou So- 

vereign of the World ! Thou mighty 
— of the Creation! Thou mild 
Mother 


(24) bk 
Mother and cheriſhing Nurſe. of all! 1 
*-when ſhall I break forth from laviſh} * 
Rules, and fly to. thee? when ſhall 
+ T purſue thy Dictates unreſtrained by I 
© Laws, by ſervile and tyrannickLaws ? | 43 
© Tt is better thou ſhouldeſt lead me, 4 
than that Man ſhould drive me. Is q 
not thy Wiſdom inexhauſtible ? Are 
not thy Directions infallible ? Why 
© ſhould others be added? To what I 
End ſhould thoſeof Man e 4 
© duced? I feel, I feel thee — 
in my Breaſt! Behold it enlarges to 
take thee in, thou generous, thou 
© welcome Gueſt, thou only lawful 
Sovereign; let me now, long en- 4 1 
©, flayed to ſtrange Arts and unnatural 
© Inventions, with priſtin Senſe of thee, * 
© adore thy Power, and invoke thy 4 . 
Aſſiſtance, not only to free my ſelf, 
but alſo to reſtore the Liberty of theſe 
my Kindred and my Fellows. And, 
O you dear Sharers of my good and 
evil Fortune, join one and all to aſ- 
ſert 


. TI \ E — „ 


J (25) „ 
4 ſert with me the natural Liberty of 
our Kind. No more be driven in 
Herds, but join in Arms. No more 
be pent within this narrow Fold, but 
, FF idue forth into the ſpacious Plains, 
and range without Reſtraint the 
= flowery Fields; as free, as dauntleſs 
as that rampant Lyon, that ſhakes 
che ecchoing Foreſt with his Roar, 
and terrifies Mankind, our coward 
Maſters. 

So ſaying he ceaſed, and fact of the 
ock, as were moved with his Ha- 
Wngue, found Means to elope with: 
im from the Fold. As ſoon as they 
ad their Legs at Liberty, they played 
8 thouſand Gambols in the neighbour- 
g Grounds, frifking and inſulting the 
or cowardly Slaves, as they called 
em, that kept within the Sheep Fold. 


8 hey were wonderous witty at the Ex- 
F Hence of the tame Wretches that had 
" ot Spirit to venture as they did: They 
1 8 bled round the F olds: They 
| a * ſtragled 


a (26) ; 
ſtragled thro” the Foreſt. The Lyon 4 
_ devoured one; the Bear worried ano- 
ther ; and ſome of thoſe that ſurvived 4 
ſuffered ſo much, that they heartily 3X 
repented of their ill adviſed Raſhneſs, 3 
in quitting the Care of the Shepherd, F 
and the Protection of the Sheep-fold. 
In this miſerable Plight, one ſomewhat 
more ſenſible of their Afflictions and 4 
Dangers than the reſt, thus dea 3 
bis F ellows. 


£ Agar it is not many Days ſince 
V wequitted a Place of Safety, under the 
© ſpecious Pretences of Liberty and J 
Enlargement, to expoſe ourſelves to 4 
© Dangers and Hardſhips, which wel 
might have been ſufficiently aware | 
© of, had we not been blinded by Ap- 

< pearances, and ſpirited away from 
© Reaſon and Safety, by the plauſtble 
* Harangue of one, who was fo cun-f 
ning as to impoſe upon himſelf a 
* well as us; yet we have had Time 
enough L 
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enough to make woeful Trial of our 
10% Folly, and feel the melancholly Ef- 
24g WF fects of it, in a great Variety of Miſs 
iy fortunes. We have been told fine 
ls, Things of Nature, and taught to 
rd, 3 follow her as. our only Guide and 
Id, WM Security. But either we have miſta- 
ut ken her, or ſhe is unable to perform 
4 4 thoſe: Promiſes, which our Ring- 
Ke 


leaders have falſely made us in her 
Name. Are not the Natures of all 
other Things, entered into a Con- 

ſpiracy, to puniſh our Preſumption ? 
We dare not repoſe ourſelves in the 
&F Graſs for fear of being ſtung by Ser- 
toy pents,. or bit by other poiſonous 
weh Worms. Every Thorn wounds our 
Ire 1 tender Legs, and every Brier ſeizes 
us by the Wool, and tears off our 
Fleeces. We have neither Swiftneſs 
ſufficient to fly from, nor Strength 

to reſiſt the Beaſts of Prey, that 
ſeem to have a peculiar Taſte for our 
Blood. There are a thouſand Things 


D 2 to 


* fiſting apart from other Things: Tq 
make one Whole of all her Worte 


* 


0 
to frighten us, and our own natural 
* Timidity adds ten Thouſand” more, 
that are not real. Should we live to 
ſee the Summer at an End, which 1 

* almoſt impoflible, how ſhall we en- 7 
counter the Difficulties of the Win * 
* ter? Altho' there were neither Beat 
+ nor Tygers, nor Lyons to invade us 
yet the Froſts, the Snows, and the 
# dreadful Storms of Wind and Raid 
are not to be reſiſted by any Defeno 
* which Creatures ſo feeble and impro- 
vident can make againſt them. Ha 3 
ve not widely miſtaken Nature, wel 1 * 
* might eaſily have ſeen that ſhe never 
* defigned as for an independant Starch] I 
It never was her Intention to form 3 


any Thing abſolutely capable of ſub 


ſhe hath left every Thing deficient in 
ſome Particular, which is to be ſup- 4 1 
plied by another, in order to combine 1 
the Whole. Between us and * 
: there 2 


(629) 

ere ſeems to be a natural, original, 
and neceſſary League ariſing from the 
xigencies of both, which we mu- 
vwally ſupply. As for our Part, it is 
i | but too plain that we cannot ſubſiſt 
in. rithout his Help; he prepares our 
ars, M Food by the Sweat of his own Brow; 
uv; Wt Cures our Diſtempers ; and he-e- 
rects ſuch Fences round us, as are ne- 
4 coſlary to protect us from the Fury 
of our Foes, Surely to treat us in 
chis Manner, is by no Means Tyran- 
nick. So far we are from being Slaves 
to Man, that he rather ſeems to ren- 
der us ſuch Attendance as could be 
expected from nothing but a Servant. 
And what have we gained by our E- 
lopement from him, but the Privi- 

lege of being more expoſed to Dan. 
gers, and more diſtracted by Fears, 
than while wepermitted him to watch- 
for us? O Liberty, how much do we 
miſtake thee? If this is to be free, 


(30% 5 
give me back again the happy Securi- 
ty of my former Confinement. While 
© kept within our Fold, in that Place 
* at leaſt, I could do what I pleaſed; 
* but now, no where. I have only 
© multiplied my Maſters and enlarged 
my Slavery; and all this, for the fan- 4 
_ © taſtick Hope of being afliſted and pro- 7 
tected by Nature in the moſt unnatu- 
ral Attempt that Folly or Frenzy 
could inſpire. I am reſolved, if I can 
© eſcape the Dafigers that lie between 1 
me and the Fold, to return, and put 
* my ſelf again under the Protection oi 
Man. lt is better to help out the na- 
* tural Weakneſs of my Kind, by the 
* Wiſdom and Power of a ſuperior Na 1 


2g the. ſpeedieſt Relief I can hope | 
from the Diſtreſs of my preſent Con- 
© dition. As for you, my Friends, I ad 
not expect you thould follow either J 
my Advice or Example, fo ſtrongly 
; doth 


(319 
doth your Vanity ſeem till to poſſeſs. 


you. Fare ye well, and learn from 
further Calamities, what you have 


been too ſtupid to gather from the 
Former. 


ALLUSION 
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The Fourth. a 


| the Garden of a wealthy Farmer 

ſtood a Bee-hive, inhabited by a 
Nation of frugal and laborious Bees, 
than which no other was governed by 
an abler King, or wiſer Laws. And 
as the Garden with the adjacent Coun- 
try, abounded with all- ſuch Flowers 
as that Climate in the ſeveral Seaſons 
was wont to produce, ſo they made 
Store of Honey, lived peaceably and 
plentifully within themſelves, and plant- 
ed fo many Colonies as reached almoſt 
from one End to the other of the 
Quickſet that defended them from the 
northerly Winds. But as Bees are fal- 
lible as well as Men, their public Hap- 


pineſs began at laſt to be diſturbed b 
| 39 


* * A * * 
* 
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Spirit of Party and Diſſention; the 
rigin of which was this There was 
a certain daily Tribute of Honey paid 
o the King or Maſter- Ber, as he is 
alled among Men, which by Law 
and Cuſtom immemorial, was to be 
extracted from the ſweeteſt Flowers, 
and preſented pure and fine to the 
Royal Bee, The King appointed cer- 
tain Officers to collect this Pribute, 
whoſe Buſineſs it was, not to force it 
from the People, but to receive it as 
free- will Offering. Altho' his Right was 
unqueſtionable, and his Power irreſiſta- 
ble, yet he was better pleaſed that his 
Subjects ſhould give, than that he 
ſhould exact, and thought Love a 
better Medium of Government than 
Power. His Officers therefore were 
only to exhort them to a voluntary and 
generous Payment of the Royal Dues, 
and in all other Reſpects, to ſuch a Be- 
haviour as becomes good Subjects and 
honeſt Citizens. Between theſe and 
5 | - the 
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the People there aroſe certain Diſputei 


about the Purity and Goodneſs of the, 


Honey ſet apart for the King's Uſe. 
From hence it began to be debated what 


was the pureſt Honey, and which the * 


ſweeteſt Flowers. Concerning this 


Matter, there were many and warm 


Diſputes among the People; nor were 
the Officers of the Crown leſs divided. 
Their Differences did not ſtop here, nor 
were they long confined to the King's 
Revenues ;. for a thouſand idle Scruples 
began to be raiſed about the Honey that 
was to be made for common Uſe, | E- 
very different Opinion was ſupported by 
a Sect and Party of its own ; and, ſuch 
was the extravagant Humour of the 
Times, 'the more wild and fanciful any 


of theſe Notions were, the more nu-W 


merous uſually were its Abettors. Some 
were for having the Honey made at all 
Seaſons, maintaining, that ſo good 4 
Work ſhould never be intermitted; o- 


thers contended to have the Work 8 
fin 
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Wacd to certain Seaſons; inſiſting, "that - 
foul Weather it was impoflible to 
Vork, and that, as for the King's 
oney in particular, it ought only to 
e wrought on certain Days ſet apart, 
d conſecrated to that particular Pur- 
oſe. There was not a Flower in the 
Field that had not a Party in its Favour, 


re 
d. d that was not condemned and pro- 
or ibited by the Party of ſome other 


lower: So, that had they collected 
oney from none but ſuch as no Party 
ad declared againſt, they muſt have 
ollected none at all. Each Party took 
Name either from the Flower it af- 
:ted, or the Ring- leader it followed, 
nd theſe Names were contended for 
ith all imaginable Zeal and Earneſtneſs 
y Numbers that knew nothing of their 
vn Party Principles, and were kept 
arm only by the Name. One of the 
ing's principal Officers ſet up a very 
dowerful Sect under the Name of Fi- 
ancers, ſo called, becauſe they pretend- 

| ed 
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ed to farm the King's Revenues, and 
tax all Petitions delivered to his Maje 
ſty, as having the ſole Right of pre 
ſenting them in themſelves. Man 
were * Impoſitions and Uſurpation 
of this Sect, which, for ſome Tim 
tyrannized oyer the Reſt,  notwith- 
ſtanding that the King, unwilling te 
inflict condign Puniſhment on ſo great 
a Part of his Subjects, who were miſled 
by theſe Financers, proteſted again 
their Proceedings, and. diſallowed th 
Authority by which they acted in fre 
quent Manifeſtoes. But, at length, the 
better Sort of Bees, becoming diſlatis 
fied with their unwarranted Uſurpati- 
ons, ſhook off their Authority, | anc 
paid their Tribute to the King thro more 

honeſt and leſs oppreſſive - Officers 
However, even theſe fell out among 
themſelves, partly about the formerDiffe 
rences that had embroiled the Hive, 
and partly about new ones ariſing from 
Ignorance, or Zeal, or Ambition, Aud 


(67 


de determined by the Tongue, was de- 
ided by the Sting; ſo now again they 
began to fight for their ſeveral Opinions. 
reat was the Confuſion, and miſerable 


raged with Fury andUproar; the King's 
Revenues remained unpaid, and the 
Publick Work was at a Stand till the 
needleſs Niceties about the Manner of 
doing it ſhould be. ſettled. 


an ancient Bee who had always diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf not only by his Induſ- 
ry, in the Publick Work, and a puno- 
ual Diſcharge of the King - s Dues, but 
alſo by the readieſt Obedience to the 
King's Officers, and by a meek and gen- 
le Spirit in the Midſt of turbulent and 
ontentious Times, aſſemibled all the 
Citizens of the Hive in the vacant Space 
on the Floor; and with that Authori- 
- E | ty 


as on former Occaſions, what could not 


the Slaughter that enſued upon theſe. 
nhappy Diſſentions; the whole Hive 


'Tx1xGs being brought to this Paſs, 


* 
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ty which his well known Wiſdom and 
Integrity had given him, leaning from 
a Comb that hung over them, addreſſed 
them in the following Manner. 


My dear Fellow Subjects, it is not 
becauſe our King wants either Au- 
thority or Power to reduce us to the 
© Obedience we owe him, and the 
Peace and good Agreement we owe 
© ourſelves, that he rather chuſes to let 
* Reaſon and Experience make us ſen- 
© ſible of our Intereſt, than to com- 
« pel us to our Duty by Force; but be- 
© cauſe he deſires to rule with Cle- 
mency rather than Rigour, and as a 
King among Bees, not a Tyrant over 
Waſps. The Frenzy and Rebellion 
that have poſſeſſed us, might juſtify 
more ſevere Methods in our King; but 
thoſe he ſeems to defer as the laſt 
Remedy. Let me in the mean Time, 
* with that honeſt Zeal which I have 


*, always. endeavoured to demonſtrate 
2 Bas 
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jn the Service of the Publick, try if 
I can prevent the Neceſſity of harſher 
Means, by applying thoſe of Reaſon 
© and ſober Advice, Let me earneſtly 
intreat you to remember thoſe happy _ 
Times, when there were no Diffe- 
rences among us; how pure was our 
Honey, and how plentiful our Stores! 
with what kind Affection did we aſ- 
fiſt and encourage each other in-the 
publick Work ! How agreeably did 
the Senſe of our general Intereſt 
ſweeten all our Toils! and how joy- 
fully did we feaſt on the delicious 
Stores provided for us by our mutual 
Labours, and ſecured by our unani- 
mous Counſels! The only Conten- 
tention then was, who ſhould ſet 
leaſt by himſelf, and promote the 
publick Well-fare with greateſt Zeal 
and Ability, Did any of you pine 
thro' Want then, as you do at preſent? 
Was your Proviſion diſagrecable or 
unwholeſome to you? Or, can any 

E 2 of 
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of you fay that your King lighted his 
* Free-will Offering as ſcanty or un- 
clean? What moved you then to 
* raiſe ſuch idle Scruples about that 
which was to be preſented to him, ff 
' ſeeing he never ſhewed the ſmalleſt 
Diſreliſh to it ? Why do you contend 
about the Manner of preparing that 
which you are to ſhare among your- 
* ſelves, ſince before your pernicious 

* Refinements, our Honey was. pute 
and perfect, our Subſiſtance plentiful, 

. *-and our Enjoyment of it peaceabls 
and fearleſs? Suſpend your Conten- 
tious Spirits, cool. your party Zeal, 
for a Moment, and calmly refleq 
how abſurd it muſt be to ſpend that 
Time in diſputing how your Honey 
ought to be made, which ſhould be 
actually employed in the making it! 
Nay, what wild Infatuation muff 
*-ſuch ſcrupulous Diſquiſitions argue 
* in you, who knew ſo well before 
how to provide all Things neceſſar) 
for 
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for the publick Weal? For ſhame, 
ceaſe your airy Speculations, fit'only 
for the Idle and Brain- ſick, and be- 
take yourſelves to the ſolid Practice 
of that Knowledge which you had 
at firſt, and which will always be 
ſufficient for you, if you. do not. 
puzle it away with vain Refinements. 
To what End are your Diſputes, if 
they are to laſt for ever? Do you not 
perceive that the Summer is far ad- 
vanced, that the Winter approaches 
apace, and that we are utterly un- , 
provided of that which is abſolutely 
neceflary, while you are buſied in 
trifling Debates about certain. uſeleſs 
Niceties, that ſpring from the Intem- 
perance and Luxury of your own L- 
maginations? Why will you diſpute 
about the moſt convenient Seaſons 
for making Honey, when you will 
not make it at any? Why will you 
itrive about the Flowers out of which 
it is to be gathered, when you will 

E 3 not 
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not gather it at all? A Waſp, ſuch 
is the Malignity of its Nature, ex- 
e tracts Poiſon out of all Kinds of Herbs 
Sand Flowers, as well the wholeſome 


as the baneful. So on the contrary, 


a Bee, let the Flowers be what they 
will among which it plies, draws 
© wholeſome and odoriferous Honey. 
*-Let me therefore beſeech each of 
Fou to gather from ſuch Flowers as 
lye neareſt, in order to make the 
quickeſt Returns; or from ſuch as 
* furniſh the greateſt Abundance of 


_ © ſweet Juices, that our Supply may 


be the more Plentiful; or from what- 
ever Flowers he is beſt pleaſed with, 
provided he do not fail in bringing in 
every Day the Quantity required. 
Let me adviſe you all to lay by thoſe 
party Names, by which you have 
*-diſtinguiſhed your ſelves and em- 


. 


7 
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* *broiled this Kingdom, and to value 


your ſelves, not upon the Name or 
Credit of a Sect, but upon the Pri- 
* | | vaeges 
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(:43*) 
vileges of our excellent Conſtitution. 
Let me allo adviſe you, who are ap- 
pointed publick. Inſpectors of the 
Work, to receive all good and whole- 
ſome Honey, that is brought you, 
and to ſtow / it immediately, without 
enquiring what Hour of the Day it 
was gathered, or from what Vege- 
tables extracted. Our King, Thanks 
to his unlimited Bounty, has given us 
a free Grant of all the Gardens and 
Fields, and proclaimed the various 
Flowers that bloom at the ſeveral. 
Seaſons, or enamel the whole Faee 
of the Earth, to be clean and fit for. 
the Uſe of Bees. Let not one Part 
of us pretend to live upon the La- 
bour of the more Induſtrious, while 
they ſpend their Time in diſputing 
about Opinions, which, be they ne- 
ver ſo right, they have no Inclina... 
tion to put in Practice. It is of dan- 
gerous Conſequence to ridicule thoſe. 


as ſilly, unlearned, or flaviſh, that. 
a honeſtiy 
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© honeſtly labour for the common Sup- 
port of our Society. There are ma- 
ny among us that pretend to direct, 
© and dictate without any Authority 
* from our King; and others, who 
althoꝰ authorized, take the Liberty to 
© contend with ad rail at each other, 
* while they ſhould give all their Dili- 
* gence to regulate the publick Affairs. 
When his Majeſty thinks it conveni— 
ent, no doubt on it, he will puniſh: 
the firſt as Intruders, and the laſt as 
Diſturbers of the publick Peace. By 
. Unanimity and mutual Aſſiſtance we: 
* ſhall again thrive. If we lay by our 
© vain and- fooliſh Speculations, and 
induſtriouſly apply our ſelves to the 
. neceſſary Buſineſs of the Hive, we 
* ſhall again flouriſh. Peace, and Se- 
curity, and Plenty ſhall be again re- 
+ ſtored. The Fields ſhall cantribute 
© their Golden Wealth, and the Gar- 
- © dens their rich Perfumes. But, if we 
* ſhall till perſiſt in our abſurd and! 
* dangeroas- 
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dangerous: Folly,. let us remember 
that we have a King, who ſince he 
-cannot reform us by his Counſels, 
will undoubtedly ſubdue us to a 
ſounder and better Mind, by that 
Power which he holds not in Vain. 


Wx may be ſure he will neither 
be regardleſs of: our Intereſt nor his 
own Honour. Chuſe you now whe- 
ther you will be wiſely led by Advice 
to conſult your Safety, or be 
forced into a better Conduct by the 

unhappy Effects of your preſent Folly, 
and of the Royal Diſpleaſure. It is 

true, I am but one of yourſelves, and 

no further authorifed to ſpeak im 
Publick, than as Reaſon, Neceſſity, 
and Conee rn for the publickCalamity 
have emboldened me. However, it 

is your Intereſt to be guided by 
Reaſon, altho' it ſhould be conveyed 
ta you through the meaneſt Vehicle, 
© as 


c 
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© as well as to gather Honey from 
Flowers the leaſt ſhowey: or ſtately. 


Sarix this he withdrew. The Bees, 
aſhamed of their paſt Folly and Per- 
verſeneſs, and tired with the Miſeries 
their Broils and Contentions had 
brought upon them, betake them- 
ſelves ſilent and repenting, to Labour 
and Induſtry, Nor was it long ere 
they had ſufficient Reaſon to rejoice 
at the Reſtoration of their ancient 
Simplicity; for with it, Peace, Wealth 
and Order returned, and all Things 
were ſet to Rights within, while 
each Bee, ſtudious of the common 
Good, chearfully traded among the 
Meadows and Fields, and gladly ſalut- 
ed his fellow Citizens, as he met 
them among the Flowers. 
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ALLUSION 
The Fifth. 


T was about the Middle of Summer, 
when Nature enriches the Fields, 


and ſtores the Gardens with unſtinted , 


Bounty, that a pretty numerous Com- 
pany of Students and other Gentlemen, 
ſet out from Oxford for London. As. 
they were moſt of them Men of Taſte, 

and particularly enamoured of Nature, 
with a certain Caſt to Freedom of 
Thought, they communicated their 
Obſervations on the Country they rode; 
through, to the no ſmall Entertainment 
of each other, altho' there was ſcarce 
any Agreement in their Sentiments or 
Taſtes. Some were beſt pleaſed with. 
Gardens, others with Fields. The 


Rivers had their Admirers, and the. 
new 


there was any Thing in which they a- 


there principally, Nature and Liberty 


afforded at firſt, a good deal of Variety 


(48 ) | 
new.mown Meadows, with their Hay 


cocks, theirs. This liked one Gentle- 
man's Seat, and that another; and af 


greed, it was in commending the Com- 
mons and the Downs, inaſmuch as, 


appeared. This Diverſity of Sentiment 


to their Converſation, and gave it a 
Sprightlineſs that does not always attend 
an uniformity of Taſte and Opinion in 
Company. However, it was not long 
ere it degenerated into Duſputation, 
each Party growing ſo warm in Defence 
of his own, and Contradiction of the 
oppoſite Opinion, that the moſt poſitive 
Biggots could not have expected greater 
Reſignation from others than theſe free, 
theſe fair, and candid Thinkers, They 
all talked at once, and wrangled with 
ſuch Vehemence and"Noiſe, that other Ml 
Travellers who met them, thought WW. 
them mad, and thoſe who dwelt by 

the 


(49 ) 
he Road, came out to ſtare, while 
heir Dogs barked, the Boors ſhouted, 
and the Concert conſiſted of the moſt 


onfuſed Set of Noiſes, that were ever 
heard. | 


ALL this Time Aerius, who had 
ever before been careful to have his 
Share of Noiſe and Contention, was 
quite ſilent, and ſeemed ſo unuſually 
wrapped up in Thought, that the reſt 
happening to obſerve him, ceaſed all of 
aſudden, and fixing their Eyes on him, 
expected in deep Suſpence, the Iſſue 
of ſuch intenſe Meditation, As ſoon 
as he found there was Silence made, 
he broke it with. a loud Exclamation, 


© O how miſerably are. we debarred 

* of our natural Rights and Privileges ! 
* BeholdihatGarden, aSpot of delicious 
Ground, to which all Mankind have 
* an equal Right, encloſed by ſtrong 
Walls, and engroſſed by one! Nay; 
F . behold | 


* e — 3 


| . 
behold the whole Country on our 
right Hand, and on our left, that 
© ought to be as free as Light or Air, 
* occupied by particular Perſons, that 
call themſelvesOwners andLordsof it, 
* and all its Produce! Away with 
© theſe Hedges and Ditches erected here 
* without my Conſent, to ſhut me and 
© Mankind out from our own! Whol 
© can endure, that of all this noble 
© Country, ſo ſtored with the Neceſſaries 
© of Life, and the Materials of Pleaſure, 
nat a Foot ſhould be left us, but this 
© narrow Road, bare and barren, and 
void even of Nouriſhment, for the 
© Beaſts that carry us; inſomuch, that 
ve are forced to purchaſe Neceſſaries 
6 

6 
. 

6 


on the Road, and ſubmit to buy pur 
own, or ſtarve, Is it not, my Friends, 
the Mark of a moſt ſlaviſh and abject 


Spirit, to ſuffer ourſelves to be cooped 
up between the Ditches that bound 


this Road, to follow the Croud, to 


© jog on contented with the Beaſts of 
Burthen, 
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* Burthen, while we dare not paſs into 
* our own Grounds, while we dare not 
pull thoſe Flowers, nor taſte thoſe 
* Fruits that ſpring ſpontaneous from 
* a Soil, common to Mankind, and 


* reſerve not their Sweets with an In- 


tention topleaſeany particular Perſon, 
but invite all, and are as ready to re- 
gale you or me, as him that preſumes 
to monopolize them. As for this 
dull beaten Track, I leave it to the 
Wretches that are ſatisfied to be led 
or driven by others. Let them paorly 
content themſelves with the Confine- 
ment and Reſtraint that others are 
* pleaſed to lay upon them, ſince they 
have not Reſolution to aſſert their 
* own, nor Spirit to trace out a free 
and generous Path for themſelves. I, 
* for my own Part, will diſmount im- 
* mediately from this Horſe; ſuchHelps 
* I deſpiſe, they are a falſe Acknow- 
* ledgement of Weakneſs, I have Legs 
* of my own, of ſufficient Strength, and 
F 2 « ſhall 
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© ſhall not borrow from an Animal ſo 
much my inferior. Where is the 
* Good of thinking freely, if I may 
not act with ſuitable Freedom? Whilft 
nothing in Nature, no, not even Rea- 
ſon itſelf, can bound my Thoughts; 
muſt I ſuffer Ditches to confine my 
Feet, and Locks my Hands? How 
dare any Man ſhut me out from my 
* natural and indefeaſible Rights? Are 
not theſe Grounds mine, as well as his 
that has cauſed theſe arbitrary Fences 
* ta be made? He might as well pre- 
* fume to meaſure out the Sea by 
«£ Marches. and Mearings, and ereQ 
particular Poſſeſſion and Dominion 
c 
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on the Waters; taxing the Fiſh, and 
<.renting out the Waves, as to engro{shl 
any Part of the Land, which was at 
firſt as common as the Sea, and hath 
been fince cantoned and occupied by 
* Tyrants and Oppreſſors, whoſe Rights 
* I diſallow, as I defy their Power. 


- Pp 
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THERE was ſomething ſo new in 
his Reſolution, ſo free in the Expoſtula- 
tions with which it was defended, and 
Wo animated in the whole Harangue, 
that, like the Cry of a Maſter-Hound, 
it opened the Mouths of the whole 
Pack, who almoſt to a Man, ſeconded 
what he ſaid with a loud Cry of Nature 
and. Liberty, and forthwith declared 
againſt the common Road, and were 
preparing to take the Fields, when 
Polites, who loved Freedom as well as 
Aerius, but knew how to diſtinguiſh 
between that and Madneſs, obferving 
that they were in earneſt, begged, that 
Aerius would in the Name of the reſt, 
anſwer him a few Queſtions before they 
parted, which was readily granted him, 
Wand it produced the following ſhort Dia- 


logue. 


_ *£ POLITES, Pray Aerius with 
* what Intention did we leaye Oxford? 


F z | AERIUS. 


* 


Fd 


* ſhorteſt Way to my Point. Order 


( 54) 
* AERIUS. To vifit London.” 


„ POLITES. Ought we not to 
© take the readieſt, the ſafeſt, and the 


* moſt agreeable Way thither ? ? 


* AERIUS. No doubt on it we 


* ought; and there it is; directly over 
" thoſe Fields, and thro' that Garden, 


1170 POLITES. Why do you not 
* think the High-way a more ready 


* Path to London, than over Hedge and 


+ Ditch, after Will-with-the-wiſp K 


* AERIUS. By no means. It winds 


and turns ſo many different Ways, 
© and maketh ſuch needleſs Semicirclesf 
and Angles, that I have not Patience 
to follow it. Not I. I am fer 


* the near Cut. I love to go the 


« the Road to be cut in a right Line, 
and then perhaps I may not altogether 
— *© diſapprove 
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« difapprove it; but remember, it muſt 
© be mathematically direct, or I will 
* have 2 to ſay to it.“. 


; POLITES. How can ied on 
done, when it is to ſerve other-Peoe 
* ples Occaſions, as well as yours, and 
© muſt now and then make an Elbow 
* at a Country Town, that there may 
© be a Communication thence to the 


ot City r“ 


5 | 

1 = AERIUS. Pugh. What have I to 
* do with other Peoples Occaſions, 
© What ſerves all, ſerves none effeQtual-. 

as ly. If I can find a ſhorter, that ſhall 

„ ſerve my Occaſions,” 

* 

e POLITES. But how can you find 

ra ſhorter ? Setting aſide the Labour 

he of leaping Ditches, and ſcrambling 

er thro' Hedges, 1s it poſſible for you 
0 


e, to paſs from hence ina right Line to 
London? Every Hill you come to, will 
2 6 oblige 


8 


* oblige you to quit your direct Path, 


and betake your ſelf to ſuch round- 
about Ways as will coſt you no little 
* Time. There is no darting thro' 


the Center of an Hill to avoid goingf 


© about. Then, a Lake, or, a rapid Ri- 


© ver, or a walled Town, will put youſ 


* quite out, in ſpight of your Teeth, 


At theEnd of your Journey, you will 


© certainly find, that travelling on the 
© open Road with a good Horſe under 
© you, was a readier Way than trudg- 
ing it on Foot thro' Briers and Thorns, 
We will give you Demonſtration for 


© that, by ſecing a good Part of the 


* Town before or arrive. 


«£ AERIUS. Why lock you, Poli- 
© fes, that may be, becauſe we ſhall be 
greatly taken up in contemplating the | 
Beauties of Nature as we paſs thro' 


them. But perhaps the high Road 
may be the readier of the two, I 
am ſure, you will allow, it is not the 


« ſafer 
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. 
fafer, Such Impoſition at Inns, on 
a Road, ſo beſet with F oot- pads and 
Highway Men greatly frighten me. 
Give me the rural Honeſty of thoſe 
fruitful Fields, and flowery Lawns, 
where I may walk or ſleep, or divert 


7 me,-as I liſt, without fear of Robbers 


or Pick-pockets. 


; POLITES. Have a Care how 
you call Names, Aer:ius; thoſe Per- 
ſons whom you aſpeiſe, are Men of 
the ſame way of Thinking, and the 
very ſame Principles with your (elf. 


N AERIUS. With meSir! No, Sir, 
I am a Man of Honour, Sir, and 
would ſcorn to rob or pilfer. 


© POLITES. How do you mean ? 
are not all Things in common??? 


* AERIUS. Yes Sir, ſo I hold. 


* POLITES. 


| +  - 
* POLITES. Is not therefore th 


e Money i in my Pocket as much your, 
© as mine? 


* AE RIUS, Undoubtedly it is. 


* POLITES. And is not the Money 
in your Fobas much mine as yours? 


* AERIUS. Hum. Why, why; 
I believe it muſt.” 


© POLITES, Well, then, what 
need you fear on the great Road 
ſince you carry nothing but what youſ 
© acknowledge to be the Right of an 
Man you meet? And, why, will you 
© load People with reproachful Name ; 
© of Thief and Robber, for claiminę f 
© what they have a natural Right to 
And, which, if you refuſed, you multſ 
* bean Encloſer and a Monopoliſer by 
your own Principles, as much as he 


that ſhuts you out of a Piece of your 
Ground, which he calls his Garden, 


© becaulc 
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becauſe he hath built a Wall about it, 
and carries the Key ? Then, again, I 

am ſurprized, to hear you talk of Im- 
poſition at Inns, as, if the Hoſt could 
do you any Injuſtice, who carry his 
Money as well as your own. Nay, 
is he not very civil in giving you ei- 
ther Meat or Drink for Money, 
which he hath as good a Right to as 
yourſelf?' 


* AERIUS. Civil! There you are 
out, Have not I a Right to his Meat 
and Drink ? Are they not mine? Is 
not all he hath my own? | 


* POLITES. Andwhy then don't 
you travel with us, and treat your 
Friends, fince you have ſuch plenti- 
ful Proviſion laid in before you ? 


AE RMS. Becauſe I have the 
very ſame here in the Country, at 
every Gentleman's Seat and Farmer's 

© Houſe, 
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E Houſe. And then, Iam better pleaſed 
© with the Tour of the Fields anc 
Gardens, which will lead me thro 
Flowers, and Fruits, and beautiful 
© Scenes, where I can tread-on Nature 
"green Carpet, and hear the ſweet 
© Chorus of the Grove, than the duſty 
Track of this tedious Road, where! 
muſt beat my Feet on the unrelent4 
ing Stones, and be tortured with th 
ſhrieking of Cart-wheels, the rumb4 
ling of Coaches and Waggons, andf 
the harſher Sound of their Voice 
who drive them. I own to you, a 
Roads muſt be alike ſafe to me, whoſ 
travel, as the Birds do, without Coll 
or Charges, or any Thing to 116k | 
which I claim a ſpecial Right to: Buff 
you will as readily own, I hope, tha 
the Way I am taking is infinltely 
© more agrecable than this which youll. 
ov * ſeem reſolved to chule,” 


| 
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I will, if you can prove it practicable, 
Do you think you can travel to London 
without your Horſe? or if you ſhould, 
would not the Labour out-weigh the 
Pleaſure,” 


© AERIUS. By no means, I can 
do it, and with Pleaſure too; beſides, 
tho' it ſhould be a little Toilſome or 
ſo, it is better than to be beholden 
to a Brute for that, which Nature 
has qualified me to beſtow on myſelf. 
cannot endure to ſee one Creature 
mounted upon the Back of another. 
It is unnatural and tyrannick, and un- 
worthy of that Freedom, which, as 
we deſire it ourſelves, we ſhould not 
infringe in other Creatures,” 


© POLITES. But, tell me, do 
you really expect that the Inhabitants 


of the Country, will permit you ta 
break down their Fences ; wel- 
come you to their Houſes, and 

G freely 
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freely give you up your Share ol 
© that Proviſion, which you ſay theyf 
* have keeping for you? Do youſſ 
* think they will readily acknowledge 
* your Right of Nature? You knouſf 
the Engliſh are a ſtubborn People) 
and talk much of Liberty and Pro- 
perty; what now, if they ſhould treat 
© you like a ſturdy Beggar, and kick 
you from their Doors, or knock out 
your Brains for an Houſe-breaker 
For, it is certain, not one ina million 
of them know any thing of the 
© Juſtice of your Claim upon ther 
© Goods and Chattles ; and what | 
* worſe, if you pleaded it to them until . 
* Doom's-Day, they would never be 
convinced, being as well intitled tof 
© think for themſelves, as you or any 
© Man elſe, and as tenacious of ther ; 
* Subſtance, as you are of your Opi- 
* nions? 
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* AE R TITUS. Why, truly Polite, 
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our Engliſh are a very unnatural kind 
of People; however, I hope to con- 
vince them by the undeniable Ar- 
guments I ſhall offer, There 1s Rea- 
ſon in all Men, and I ſhall make ſo 
ſtrong an Appeal to that ſovereign 
Arbitreſs of Truth, that they muſt 
all preſently yi eld. 


* POLITES. Ido not know that. 
You ſee plainly you cannot convince 
me in a Caſe, in which I am not 
concerned: How much leſs will you 
be able to Reaſon them out of what 


2 they value more than their Lives ? 


* AERIUS, It has always been 
my Opinion, that Scholars are the 
moſt biggoted Wretches upon Earth. 
You read, Polites, you read. Hence 


vyour inexpugnable Prejudices, and 


intellectual Slavery to Authorities, and 
received Errors. But among the Coun- 
G 2 * try 
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try People there is more of Nature, 
and an opener Ear to Inſtruction, 


* POLITES., Well this may bi 
true; and, it is certain, Reading ha 
never biaſſed your Reaſon. But tell 
me, dear Aerius, would thoſe Ground 
on the other Side of that Fence, you 
are going to break through, be i 
beautiful or fo richly ſtored with alli 


manner of Plenty as they are, did 
not ſome Body take Care to encloſe 
them withDitches ,orto mꝶꝶꝶmiem 


* AE RIUS. It is likely they woull 
not. 

* POLITES.. And would am 
one take the Pains to cultivate them, 
had all the reſt of the World as good 
a Right to the Produce, as himſelf 
*« AERIUS. I believe no one 
would. But what then? 


POLITES. Why then it fol- 


© Jows 
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„ lows, that if all particular Right 
vere taken away, thoſe Grounds that 
you now claim fo ſtrenuouſly, would 
de in one Seaſon become uſeleſs and un- 
WF fruitful, inſomuch, that neither you 
ll nor any Body elſe would think them 
a worth his claiming. But now I think 
008 on it, as I believe you are reſolved to 
have your Swing, and ſuch a one 
al that there is little hazard of my ever 
08 ſeeing you again; I muſt not let 
ole you go off with my Cloaths on your 
mW Back. That Coat and the reſt are 


as much mine as yours : Come, ſtrip 
ul and divide before we part.” 


ny AE RIUS. What, take my 
m. Cloaths from me, that I bought 

with my own Money! No, that is 
H unreaſonable and unjuſt. But 
one WF hold, fince I have as good a Right 


to yours. 


fol- POLITE S. Ay that may be, 
WS | G 3 © but 
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© but as I am the ſtronger, I am re. 


© ſolved to have both, and J want to 
© know how you will find your Re 


© medy.” 
* AERIUS. What! vould you 


© have Right and Poſſeſſion decided 2 


Force! 


POLITE S. Ves, undoubtedly 
in the goodly State of Nature youlf 

© propoſe, for there being no Laws 
by Right can be founded on nothing 


* 


AE RIUS. Yes, Nature ha 
her own Laws, and thoſe ſo binding 
that, were they not buried under the 


© unweildy Superſtructure of Statute 
* © and Revalations, they would ſuff 
ciently ſecure the Rights and Priv- 
liges that are founded on them.” 


* 
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..«POLITES. Are not the Laws 
c of N ature to be found 1 in ene ? 


2 AERIUS. They are.“ 


« POLITES. Are they equally 
ſtrong in all? 


AER Ts. No, in ſome they 
© do not operate with that Force that 
| * were to be wiſhed, | . * 


Tk POLTTES.” How then are 
ing © thoſe that obey the Law of Nature, 
to defend themſelves againſt the Un- 
* juſtice and Oppreſſion of the Lawleſs? 


* AERIUS. Now are we come 

© right upon Society, and Civil Go- 
© vernment, and then the Ditches are 
* ſafe again, and my Claim to the . 
Lands incloſed, quite defaced, But | 
I tell you, Polites, Society is Nonſenſe. 
* Your Politicians make a great Stir a- 
bout Forms of Government, ſome 


* crying 
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crying up a Monarchy, ſome an A4. 

riſtocracy, fome a Democracy; but 
away with them all ſay I; becauſe 

there can be no ſuch Thing as 

Liberty in any of them. Either 

one or a few muſt govern, and all the 
Reſt muſt be Slaves; or elſe, if al 

govern, why then, Matters are to be 

managed by the Majority, all theſſ 
Reſt muſt ſubmit, muſt act contrary 

to their Judgments, and ſuffer many 

Things againſt their Wills. I tell 
* thee, Polites, Society is nothing better 
than a Trick impoſed on the Many 
by a few cunning and deſigning 
© Knaves, to gratify their Avarice and 
© Ambition, and that they may live at 
l tie Erpence of others. It is plain, 
* that this is the Caſe from theStruggles 
with which Governments are ob- 
© tained, and the tyrannick Uſe that is 
© always made of them, Down with 
© the Thrones of Kings, and the Senate 
* Houſes of Common-Wealths! Can 
c we 
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ve not live without ſuch artificial 
uu Trumpery, as well as Foxes or Lyons? 
e Into the Fire with your Acts of Par- 
© liament, your Canons and your Vo- 
* lumes of the Civil Law. They are 

* nothing but the Inſtruments of Im- 
W- poſition and Couſenage. If you 
don't know that they are, go to Law 
Polites, go to Law. A little Atten- 
dance in Weſtminſter- Hall, or a Chan. 
* cery Suit will ſoon give you the ſame 
* Averſion-to Law that I have. 


© POLITES, Well then, Arrius, 
it is agreed that we have no Govermyy 
* ment, no Laws. 


f AERIUS. Ay, agreed, agreed 
- Mads Come, ſhake Hands on it. 
How you and I ſhall love one ano- 
ij ther in a State of Nature a 
h 8 | DIE 1 
0 * POLITES. Stay, not fo faſt; 
n 10 ſhaking of Hands, no combining, 


e © for 
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© for you ſay we are to lay aſide all 80. 
ciety. As for loving each other, tha 
is as your, Submiſſion to my Com. 
* mands fhall render you agreeable toff 
me. | 


* AERIUS. Your Commands 
* What does the Man mean? Why, ; 
© tell thee, we are now in a State ff 
Nature, in which there is no Autho- 


* rity, no Sovereignty, no Laws, 
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POLITEõ, That is what I fay; 

* and now that I am juſt about twic: 
as ſtrong as you, I will force you to 
do what I pleaſe. . Your Coat is bet- 
© ter than mine, I will have that in the 
© firſt Place. You have about forty 
Guineas in your Pocket, come, de- 
© her them up to me quickly. If you 
* make any Reſiſtance; by all the 
Rights and Privileges of Nature, | 
* will daſh out your Brains againſt the 
. Pavement, Why, I like this State 
of 
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of Nature hugely. If we are to 
have no Courts of Juſtice, no Exe- 
cutioners nor Gallows, I ſhall live 
moſt deliciouſly. I do not know 
whether there be a Man in the Na- 
tion, whom I could not get the bet- 
ter of at pulling, and hauling, and 
drubbing; if you turned us out na- 


ked, do you ſee, & in Puris natura- 
libus. 


AE RI US. I mean, that in a 
State of Nature, there are no Laws, 
but thoſe of Nature, which will ſe- 


cure my Rights tho' I be the weaker, 


„ pOLITE S. Do not truſt to 


them, for I aſſure you, now that we 
are in a State of Nature, and utterly 
unaccountable for all we do, I find 
the Law of Self Love ſtronger than 
all the Reſt, and with the Aſſiſtance 
of theſe Hands, I ſhall gratify it to 
the full, let it coſt you or others 
what it will, Do 
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Do you hear this Gentleman, (fai 
© Aerius, turning to the Reſt of the 
: Company) do yuo hear the Threats df 
©. this unreaſonable and imperious Mon 
* ſter. You are concerned as well a 
me. Stand by me therefore, and 
© do not ſuffer the Weaker to be op 

< preſſed, fince it muſt be your owl 
© Turns next.“ 


Uro this, they were all preparing 


to lend Aerius their Aſſiſtance, whe 
Folites cried out 
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© Look ye, Gentlemen, you are no! 
* deciding this Queſtion fairly in Fa 
vour of me, without knowing it; an 
* Aeris himſelf, in- having impl 
your Aid, has given up the Poſſibil 
© ty of ſubſiſting out of a Society. M 
Strength, too great for any one of yo! 
has forced you into a Society; a Ne 
- Ow that muſt ever change a Stat 


* of Nature, if there could be ſuch 
Stat 
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State into Government, and clearly 


evince the abſolute. want of Laws 


and Penalties, and publick Admini- 
ſtration of Juſtice. The Wall that 
keeps us out of that Garden, would 
be but a weak Defence for the Fruit 
within, were they not ſurrounded by 
WJ a ſtronger Fortification ; I mean, the 
Statutes againſt Felony and petty 
Larceny, which can keep out thoſe 
who could eaſily climb over the Wall. 
You may leap theſe Ditches too with- 
out much Difficulty, but you won't 
ſo eaſily get over the Laws againſt 
Treſpaſs, that fortify thoſe Ditches 
to better Purpoſe than any Quickſet. 
Be adviſed by me. Mount your 
Horſes again, and purſue the King's 
High-way, like honeſt Men, who 
dare keep the Crown of the Cauſe- 
way. There is no Slavery in ſo do- 
ing. The King himſelf, God bleſs 
his Majeſty, muſt be ſatisfied with it, 
when he travels. Here he ſtop'd, 

| H and 
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and a ſudden Shame ſeized the. whol 
Company. They ſneaked to thei: 
© Horſes, and galloped forward, as fal 
as they could, to make amends for ti. 
Time they had loſt, 

So ended this Conteſt, in which; fo 
once, ſober Senſe arid Reaſon got the 
better of that ſpacious kind of Mad 
neſs, which, under the Pretence of Li 
berty, would turn us wild into tl 
Fields, a kind of Beaſt more Savag 
than any other, as not ſparing its ow 
Kind, and whilſt it is miſled by a fal 
Notion of Nature, committing Thing 
that Nature abhors, 


ALLUSIO 
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1 SION 
The Sixth. 


Sciagenes and Selas. 


CIAGINES, Say what you 
will, and magnify the Good that 
is done by the Chriſtian Religion, at 
hat Rate you pleaſe; I fay, it doth 
more Harm than Good in the World. 
There are two Things in which a Man 
may be rendered better or worſe, by 
the Doctrines he hears, and the Princi- 
ples he embraces; to wit, his Mind 
and his Actions. Now in both, your 
Religion hath greatly injured us. As to 
our Minds, did they ever ſhew ſuch 
0 Extravagance under the Influence of 
any Syſtem of Doctrines that has ob- 
tained | in the World, as under the Chri- 
H 2 ſtian? 


, 
1 
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ſtian? To illuſtrate this by a Recital of 
all the ſtrange and ſenſeleſs Opinions 
that your ſeveral Sects have contended 
for, would be a very odious and tedious 
Undertaking, As to our Actions, 
which it ſhould be the Buſineſs of Re- 
ligion to regulate, how miſerably they 
have been perverted by the Chriſtian 
Religion, any one may perceive, who 
reads the Hiſtory of the Chriſtians, 
The Author of your Religion has told 
us, that we are to know a Tree by its 
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Fruit; by this Rule, his muſt have been 
a very corrupt Tres, for its Fruits have 
always been very unwholeſome, as well 
as diſtaſteful, ever ſince the firſt plant - 
ing. Chriſtianity has affected the Ac- 
tions of its Profeſſors in two different 
Ways. It has furniſhed ſome with an 
hypocritical Covering for ſuch Enormi- 
mities as cannot bear the publick En- 
ſpection, it has tempted them to put 
on the Appearance of Virtue, and 
make that ſerve inſtead of the Thing; 

F whilit 
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whilſt it hath ſupplied others with Pre- 
tences, for openly committing the moſt 
horrid Crimes. Perſecution, Rebellion, 
Tyranny, and Bloodſhed, hang in Cluſ- 
ters, on the Goſpel Vine, and weigh 
it down, in ſpight of the Support affor- 
ded it by Prieſtcraft, ' and the Power 
of the Church. 


SEL AS. You judge moſt unfairly, 
Scragenes, in aſcribing thoſe ill Effects, 
to the Chriſtan Religion, which are 
directly contrary to its Doctrines, its 
Precepts, and the Examples it recom- 
mends to our Imitation, The abſurd 
Opinions, that ſome, who called them- 
ſelyves Chriſtians, have broached and 
abetted, were the Produceof their own 
extravagant Imaginations. Our Saviour 
lowed Wheat, but the Folly and wild 
Enthuſiaſm of Mankind, have ſown 
Tares among it. Nor, can wicked 
Actions be attributed, with any Juſtice, 
to Principles, altogether rational and 
H 3 virtuous 
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virtuous, altho they may be committed, 
by the Profeſſors of thoſe Principles 
You are a Lawyer ; muſt we burn our 
Statutes, and the whole Corpus Jurum, 
becauſe you ſecretly take Fees on one 
Side of a Cauſe, and openly plead on 
the other? Muſt Phyſick and Surgery 
be prohibited, becauſe an ignorant Quad 
ſhall miſtake, and give Hemlock for! 
Cordial, or, becauſe a murdering Phy: 
fician ſhall take a Fee, from a you 
libertine Heir, to ſend his ſickly Fathe 
out of the World? Chriſt planted 1 
Vine, and its Fruits are Meekneſs, and 
Charity, and Obedience, to the highe 
Powers, and Self-denial; which, as the 
are Virtues, much againſt the Grain d 
the World, we may be ſure they muſk 
have weighed down the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, with that Load of Odium that 
attends them, had it not been ſupported 
by the Vine-ſtock of God's continual 
Grace, Pride indeed, and Avarice, 
ſpring up near the Root of the Vine, 
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andtwiſting themſelves among its Bran- 
ches, mix their pale and baneful Berries, 
with its beautiful and wholeſome Cluſ- 
ters. 


Tu greater Part by far, both of 
the Knowledge and Virtue that is in 
the World, ſprings from the Chriſtian * 
ri Religion; tho' idle Pretenders to Know- 
ledge, have taken Occaſion from thence, 
to peſter the World, with a thouſand 
vain Speculations, and pernicious Re- 
finements; and, altho' wicked and ſelf- 
intereſted Men, have impudently pre- 
tended to draw the Motives of their 
unrighteous Practices, from a Deſire 
to promote its Welfare. If indeed, 
Mankind had never reaſoned abſurdly, 
nor acted wickedly, before they em- 
braced the Chriſtian Religion, we might, 
with the greater ſhew of Truth, aſ- 
cribe the Folly and Vice, too often to 
be met with among Chriſtians, to our 
Religion, rather than to the Infirmity, 


and 
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and Degeneracy of our Nature, But, 
as it is quite otherways, and as there 
has really been more Knowledge, and 
ſtricter Virtue among the Worſhippers 
of Chriſt Feſus, than among thoſe who 
were ignorant of Chriſtianity, Expe- 
rience is againſt you. I will tell thee 
a Tale, if thou wilt liſten to it, O 
| Sciagenes. 3 


[x the old Egyptian Chronicles 
© we are told, that the Sun, once upon 
* a time, being highly provoked at the 
© Wickedneſs of Mankind, which he 
was daily obliged, not only to behold, 
© but to lend his Light to, reſolved ne- 
© ver more to offend the Purity of his 
© Eye, nor pollute the Luſtre of his 
Rays, with the Corruptions of the hu- 
© man Race, Full of Indignation he 
© turned his foaming Steeds, and drove 
the bright Chariot of the Day ſo far 
into the Eaſtern Sky, that it appear- 


ed like a Star of the third Magnitude, 
From 


5 
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of Light, he twinkled faintly on this 
ungrateful World, that had ſo much 
abuſed his Bounty. However, not 
intending to leave himſelf intirely 
without a Witneſs, nor to plunge the 
World in utter Darkneſs, he ordered 
his Siſter, the Moon, with her Train 
of Plants, to ſtay behind, partly to 
afford Mankind a ſmall Portion of 
| that derivative Light which rr en- 
joyed; and parily to obſerve, ii their 
Periods round this World, the Beha- 
viour of Mankind during his Abſence. 
* Mortals, inſtead of lamenting his De- 
* parture, hailed the Darkneſs, and 
* rejoiced in that Secrecy which it af- 


7 © forded their Crimes; the Beaſts of 
A Prey ruſhed from their Dens, and 


de exerciſed their Fury, without Reſtraint 
or Fear; Their ſavage Nature grew 
ten- fold more outrageous, by the 
* boundleſs and uninterrupted Licence 

[the c Night afforded them: 
The 


From thence, with a certain Penury 


900 

The Fruits of the Earth! with all ih 
* Variety of ſweet⸗ ſmelling Herb, « 
beautiful Flower, faded away, ant 
* ſhrunk into thèir primitive Seeds, 
vhilſt nothing but the baneful Yew 
* and the cold Hemlock, with oth 
* poiſonous Weeds, overfpread the damy 
and dreary Soil. As theſe; with nov 
and then a Dragon, or a Tyger, when 
they could kill them, were the only 
* Food of Mankind, they filled then 
t with various Diſtempers, and ſhortnet 
* their fearful and miſerable Days 
From thence too, as well as from th: 
© Coldneſs and laklementy of the Air, 
together with the continual Darknek 
©the Heart of Man grew numb and 
© inſenſible, grew fierce and boiſterous, 
* grew gloomy and ſullen. Charity 
grew Cold, and hardened to an Ieicl. 
Humanity, in paſſing from Man to 
© Man, was frozen by the Bleaknels 
* of the Air; and being ſhivered t 
8 Pieces, , was blown away by the Wind 


in 
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in Snow, Fraud and Theft, and Ra- 
pine, ſæreened by the black Wing of 
Darkneſs, ' with lawleſs and ungo- 
vernable Impunity, blended right and 
wrong, and confounded Property: 
Pride and Anger, Envy and Malice; 
ſtalked Abroad in the thick Cloud of 
Night, and made ſuch hideous Has 
vock, that the Moon is ſaid, to have 
* ſickened at the Sight, and fallen into 
* thoſe fainting Fits that have- ever 
ſince, at certain Seaſons, oppreſſed 
* her, and overcome her Light. Every 
one kindled up a Fire of his own, and 
© called it his Sun; while thoſe who 
happened to live near each other, 
ma made greater Fires by their common 
Labour, on every high Hill, which 
ith they alſo called their publick Suns, 
1. © comforting themſelves with thoſe, and 
to © forgetting the trueSun ; by which, at 
eß © the ſame time that they deſpiſed its 
toll * Abſence, they acknowledged the Ne- 


16] © ceflity of its Influence. At length, 
| the 


N | 
EI), ©” 
he Fuel began to fail, and the Fire 
to go out. The Wicked lived and dies 
in Works of Darkneſs, in Fury, ant 
© Violence, and Terror. The virtuou 
© few that ſtill remained, wandered u 
and down, a Prey to all they met 
and ſought in vain for Light. The 
© Moon, pitying their undeſerved Suf 
© ferings, and fearing the total Extinc. 
© tion of human Nature, ſent a Melſ- 
* ſage, by a Comet, which approached 
© the moſt. diſtant Part of her Orbit, 
* acquainting her Brother with the Stat 
of human Affaire, and heſeeching him 
© to return, if not to fave a Race un- 
« orateful to him, yet at leaſt for the 
© Preſervation of - thoſe who loved the 
Light, and lived a Life becoming it 
The Sun, ſays the Chronicle, moved 
with Compaſſion, and hoping, that 
© the Miſerigs Man had ſuffered by the 
© Abſence of his Rays, would have 
* ſubdued his inordinate Paſfions, and 


peed him to a more decent Con- 
4 duc, 
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duct, ſet out again for this World; 
and, as he drew nearer; the Heavens, 
to the Eaſtward, ſhone with glorious 
Light, and glowed with unuſual Heat. 
* Leſt he ſhould ſurprize and dazzle'the 
World by a ſudden: and unexpected 
„Arrival, he ſent the Morning Stat 
before him, as his Harbinger, to pre- 
pare his Way; which the Eaſtern A- 
ſtronomers no ſooner obſerved, but 
* they publiſhed the glad Tidings, to 
the great Comfort of the Good, and 
the no ſmall Diſmay of the Evil, 
However, notwithſtanding this Pre- 
* paration, there were but few, even 

of thoſe WhO withed for his Return, 
* who could bear the Brightneſs of the 
PDayaſpring when it viſited them; ſo 
tender had the long continued Dark. 
* neſs ' rendered” their Eyes. It Was 
ſome Time before they could innure 
* themſelves to "the ſtrong Beams of 
Light that fhone fo powerfully on 
them. There were Numbers whom 
I * the 
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* the Length of Night had entire) 
© blinded, who comprehended not the 
© Light, but attributed their ſtumbling 
and ſtraying to a Continuation '0 
© Darkneſs, when it was really owing 
to a Defect in their own Opticks. All 
Nature welcomed the Return of the 
gun with a joyful Salutation, except 
the Owls, and Beaſts, and Men o 
* Prey, who had tyrannized in the 
© Dark. The Lyons, the Tygers, the 
© Bears, and the Wolves, betook 
 thembolves to their dark Caves and 
* gloomy. Dens, becauſe their Deeds 
* were evil. The more ſubtle Serpent 
© put on a ſhining Garment, which it 
* pretended to have borrowed from the 
© new Beams of · the Morning, and 
* practiſed its Frauds in Day-light, 
© The. more impudent Vulture and 
* Hawk, ſtaid, and outfaced the Sun, 
directing themſelves by its Light in 
| © the bloody Deeds they committed 
c * Among Men, ſame rouſed by its 7 
0 .C n 


1 
rival, rejoiced, and went forth to 
« their honeſt Labours in the Vineyard, 
© of among their Folds, whilſt others 
took the Advantage of it, to oppreſs 
their Neighbours with open Robberies 
and cruel Wars; and when it ſerved 
them il] for ſuch Purpoſes, they re- 
© yiled it, and wiſhed that thoſe Clouds 
* which it had raifed, might ſhut out 
its Light from the World; or, intire- 
' ly extinguiſh it. At length, there 
' aroſe a Sect of Philoſophers, falſely 
* ſo called, who endeavoured to prove, 
that the Sun was of bad Conſequence 
' to the Happineſs of the World. . 


© Trey bade their Diſciples obſerve 
how its Heat ſublimed the Poiſon of 
the baneful Weed, giving Growth to 
* the horrid Bramble, and the prickly 
© Thorn, but took no Notice of its 
calling forth the uſeful Tree, with 
* the wholeſome Herb, and cloathing 
© Nature in its ſplendid Attire of Flow- 
I 2 © ers, 
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ers, perfumed with ten Thouſand O. 
* dours. They accuſed it with cauſing 
Calentures and Fevers, ungratefully 
* forgetting, that it had removed thoſe 
© numberleſs Diſorders that proceeded 
from the immoderate Cold, and the 
* damp Vapours. They made it the 
* Cauſe of Putrefaction and Stench in 
© Pools and Fens, without conſidering 
* that its genial Heat ferments the 
* warm Spirits and volatile Odours of 
the Spices. They were too ſhort 
*« fghted, to fee the remote Benefit of 
thoſe ſeeming or immediate Inconve- 
* niencies that attended the Influence of 
the Sun, They could not dive fo far 
© into: Nature, as to find out the ſecret 
Properties of Things, and therefore 
did not conſider, that what is hurtful 
one Caſe; is moſt uſeful in another, 
for which it is peculiarly deſigned 
They taught, that it was the Source 
< of violent Paſſions, and Madneſs, 
# ' withoot —— that, whilſt i 

a 1 « gently 
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* gently ſoftened and warmed the ma- 
' terial World, it infuſed a ſympathe- 
tick Tenderneſs and Mildneſs into the 
* Inteletual, They apprehended it 
* would fet the World on Fire, becauſe 
it had thawed its Ice. They con- 
' templated the Comets with more Plea- 
* ſure, and commended them as bright- 
er Luminaries than the Sun. They 
admired the Meteors, as infinitely 
* more glorious than the Source of Day. 
They ſaid, the Sun was the Priſon of 
impious Souls, and that its Light was 
* elaborated by Fiends, aſcribing all 
zo © the Wonders it performs in this lower 
fat © World, to the Devils that work in its 
ret Ml © fiery Purnace : Nay, they curſed the 
e © Moon and the Planets, for no other 
fu © Reaſon, but becauſe they borrowed 
er their Light from the Sun. Some of 
d. them lighted up Candles at Noone 
ce day, and pretending to do their evil 
„Deeds by thoſe, aſeribed all the Light a- 
bout them, each to his own glimmering 
ly | 13 
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Taper. Others maintained, that the 
Eye itſelf was a luminous Body, en. 
due with innate Light; by the E. 
* manations of which, they faid, Vi. 
ſion was performed ; and, that it was 
# not only ſuperfluous, but dangerous 
to let in the adventitious Light of the 
_ © Sun, leaft it ſhould extinguiſh the na- 
© tural Rays of the Eye.. An this, and 
© a great deal more they urged, becauſe, 
the Day Light was an Enemy to theit 
Works of Darkneſs. The All-ſecing 
Sun was not ignorant of their Hypo- 
_ * erify, their Ingratitude and Malice; 
© but he neither approached to ſer them 


© on Fire, nor retired again to leave 
them in Darkneſs ; ; he only ſaid, 


0 My Siſter moves and ſhines on, 
without being diſturbed or detained 
„ by the ill Humour of thoſe Curs, 
« who bark at her from the Earth, 
In like Manner, I mall pour out my 


“Heat and Light . on 
(| 66 all 


ö 
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e © all, on the Evil as well as the Good, 
that whilſt it directs and comforts 
i < theſe, it may be a continual Witnefs 
- © againſt thoſe, My Influence is good 
in itſelf, and its Luſtre glorious, as 
ui © well when it ſhines on a Dunghil, 
he © as when it paints the radiant Bow 
-in the Clouds, I Decree, that my 
nd © Rays ſhall be to every Man, as he 
fe, © is diſpoſed to receive them; Good to 
eit the Good, according to his Nature; 
ng and Evil to the Evil, according to his. 
0-8 © Whilſt they ſhall enable ſome to ſee, 
©; they ſhall deprive others of their 
0! © Sight, who have a previous Diſpo- . 
* ſition to Blindneſs, Whilſt they di- 
rect and enlighten the Upright, in 
*« his honeſt Calling, and are a Bleſſing 
* to him, they ſhall detect and accuſe 
the Fraudulent, and bring a Curſe 
on his Ways. They are calculated 
* for Good, and by.Nature fitted for 
it only, yet they may be turned 
'4 aſide, from the direct Purſuit of 
„ that 
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that End, and made to co-operate 
% with evil Cauſes, imperpetrating 
Works of Darkneſs. They are by 
« Nature, the Vehicles of Truth, 


* altho' Dæmons may array themſelves 
in Robes of Light, in order to de- 
< ceive. 
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ALLUSION 
The Seventh. _ 


O City was more commodiouſly 
ſituated, governed by wiſer 
Laws, nor inhabited by a more virtuous 


and courageous People, than Hierapolis. 


The Conſequences of this were, that, 
in the Space of about three hundred 
Years, it became Miſtreſs of many 
Nations, and gained Ground a- pace, 
in all the other Parts of the known 
World. It did not long enjoy this 
Power, until it began to abuſe it. 


Luxury, that ſubdues even Conquerors, 


ſupported by Wealth and Eaſe, ſpread 
a- pace among the Hierapolitans, baniſu- 
ed the original Simplicity of their Man- 
ners, and fubſtituted Foppery and 
Vanity, in the: Place of 'it. This 


5 of Manners, was ſoon fol- 
lowed 


#;, 
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lun by an Affectation of uſeleſs Nice- 


ties and Novelties in Knowledge, and 


by falſe Politicks, Hence it came to 

© paſs, that in a little Time, the Laws, 
altho' as Intelligible, as common Senſe 
itſelf, and as Determinate as the utmoſt 
Caution could make them, began to 
be variouſly interpreted; inſomuch, that 


they were forced by an Infinity of 


Gloſſes, to | ſpeak the Language of 
| Artifice and Faction ; nay, and of Con- 
tradiction too, oftener than that of 
Truth and Juſtice. This clogged the 
Wheels of the Government; and what 
was worfe, turned them Afide, from 


me right Way. Different Parties found- 


ed themſelves on different Interpre- 
tations, Folly, Enthuſiaſm, and Fraud 
had, each its own Interpreters, to extra 
ſuch Opinions from the Laws, while 
they were forced to paſs thro' bad 
Heads, and worſe Hearts, as threw 
all into Confuſion, and ſtopped the 
pe of their Arme abroad, * 
ſh 
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I ſhed their Blood within the Walls, in 
mutual Slaughter and Deſtruction, 


AT length, one Party growing more 
Powerful than the Reſt, engroſſed the 
Revenues of the City, new-modelled 
the Body of the Laws, adding, or 
takingaway, what they thought proper, 
impoſing their own Senſe of what re- 
mained, and prohibiting, under ſevere 
Penalties, the popular Peruſal of the 
Laws themſelves. This Party choſe 
an Head, whom they called Dictator, 
t and on him conferred an unlimited 
m Power, to impoſe ſuch Interpretations 
. of the Laws, as he pleaſed on the 
e- WH Hieropolitans, and to govern them at 
his own Diſcretion. 


le TA IS Tyrant, thus inveſted with 
2d che ſupreme. Authority, changed the 
Name of the City, and called it after 
his own, Di#atoria : He alſo contri- 
ved a very horrible kind of Dungeon, 

to 
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to vhich he confined all ſuch Perſons, 
as preſumed either to read the Antient 
"Laws, or diſpute his abſolute Authority, 
in any Caſe. There was a kind of 
Preſs in this Dungeon, in which the 
[Party offending being placed; his For. 
tune, his Conſcience, or his Life, wert 
ſqueezed out of him. He erected publick 
Ste vs, from whence he drew con- 
ſiderable Revenues, To conclude, he 
made miſerable Slaves of the poor Dic- 

tatorians, who were ſo enervated by 

Luxury and Vice of every Kind, and 

ſo entirely broken by the Power d 
this Tyrant, that they had no Strength 

nor Inclination, to reſiſt him. 


Ar length his Folly, his Inſplence 
and his Exactions, becoming intolerable, 
the Few, whe remained ſtil: uncor- 
rupted and uninſlaved, agreed to qui 
the City, and commit themſelves to 


the Sea, inqueſt of ſome new Country, 
where they might ſettle and gover! 


themſelves, 
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hemſelves, by the Antient Hierapolitan 
aws, purged from all Abuſes, and 
ayed open to every Member of the 
ommunity. There were no more of 
heſe found, than three or four Ships 


g vere ſufficient to receive. Theſe Veſ- 
„had ſcarcely provided themſelves 
ich Neceſſaries, and put from Shore, 
a. hen the Alarm of their Departure 
bes given; upon which the Tyrant, 


rdered out to the Purſuit, as many 


Dicfatorian Gallies, as could be got 
ady, But a Storm ariſing, and they 


ing ill provided, as putting out in 
aſte, and little acquainted with the 
rvice, were all loſt, but a few; 
hich being for ſeveral Days, toſſed 
out by the Storm, happened to meet, 
d come to an Engagement with the 
dventurers, who eaſily defeated them, 
r they had none but Dictatorian Slaves 


qui * . * 

i board. The Adventurers, rejoicing 
try, this Victory, as an happy Preſage 
vern their future Fortunes, purſued their 


K Courſe 


other. However, as there was not: 


1 
Courſe, as well as the Storm, which 
was now leſs violent, would permit 
Their Captains knew well how t 
govern, and their Pilots to ſteer. Thei 
Sailors plied upon Deck with Diligence, 
and were eager to afliſt and relieve each 


1 


ſufficient Number of experienced Ses 
men, to man all the Veſſels, ſome of 
them were wrought by Paſſengers an 
Sailors in conjunction, which occaſio 
ed great Diſorders; for the Paſſengen 
not being acquainted with the Buſine 
and yet very deſirous to labour for th 
common Safety, did but embarraſs on 
another, and hinder the Work th! 
endeavoured to advance, Some, wit 
thought they could never do too mud 


pulled the Ropes with ſuch Violene 1 
that they frequently broke them. Otheſt, 
by tugging contrary Ways, deſtroy... 
the Effects of each others Strengiſſher 
The Decks were ſo crouded by Peopl 

who knew only how to make Con » 


full 
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afion, that the Sailors had not Room 
o ſtir; and there was ſuch a loud and 
diſtracted Clamour, of ſome roaring 
dne thing, and ſome another, that 
neither the Captain, nor the Pilot could 
de heard, Whenever the Ship heeled, 
hey cried out, We are all loſt! And 
umbled over one another in Heaps, 
Wome being ſorely bruiſed, and others 
alling over board, into the Sea, 


By theſe Means, and the Darkneſs 
of the Nights, the Ships loſt Sight of 
dne another, and fell off to different 
.ourſes, The largeſt of them, which 
vas alſo the beſt manned, made to- 
wards a certain Iſland,” which was at 
ſufficient Diſtance, from the Power 
ff Dictatoria, and yet ſo near, that 
t might be reached, without expoſing 
he Veſſel to the many Dangers, inci- 
"> {cnt to too long a Voyage. 

Cor 
full 


Turk was a Paſſenger on board 
K 2 this 
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this Veſſel, who, by the Time it had 
been a Week at Sea, had gained 2 
ſmattering of the Sailors Art, and be. 
ing very whimſical and overbearing, 
thought himſelf capable of giving Lay 
to the Maſter, and all the Crew. Het 
pretended great diſlike to the Ship, and 
the Government of it, and practiſing 
ſecretly with the ſimpler Sort, in which 
he was afliſted by certain Dictatorian, 
who, making a ſhew of Abhorrence 
to the Tyrant, came on board, purely 
to raife Diſturbances ; he gained ovet 
tome to his Party, and made them 
ſerious Converts, to his feigned Diſcon- 
tents, Theſe he aſſembled one Day, 
privately in the Hold, and harangua 
them in the following Manner. 


1 


| 


I cAxNx or but lament, my Fel- 
low Sailors, that after all our Endea- 
© yours to fly from the Wickedneſs of 
Dictatoria, and the divine Judgments 
due to it, we are ſtill deeply "_ 

| | 
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with the firſt, and conſequently have 
but too'much Reaſon to dread the 
latter. In the firſt Place, we left a 
Tyranny, in order to put ourſelves 
under the kinder Influence of a free 


E Government. But what have -we 


gained by our Attempt? Are we not 

ſtill under the Government of one? 
What Security can we have, that he 
© will not tyrannize like him of Dicta- 
* foria? Nay, I can aſſure you, his 
Principles are perfectly Dictatorian, 
* and you yourſelves may perceive it, 
for he goes habited like the Dictato- 
© r1ans, he cocks his Hat and laughs 
* like one of the Prophane, He cannot 


fink a Dungeon in the Ship; but, as 


* ſoon as we come aſhore, you may ex- 
*pe&t it, for he talks much of Diſcip- 
© line and Government; and, it is but 
two Days ſince, as you all can witneſs, 
* heconfined me to this Hold, for fay- 
© ing, that we ought not to ſuffer our- 
* ſelves to be guided by a Pilot, but 

| K 3 com- 
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commit ourſelves to the Steerage o 
« Providence. Now the Hold is but 
another Kind of Dungeon; and, 
« fince he hath ſo ſoon begun to play 
the Governor, we may be ure he 
will in a little Time act the Tyrant 
* 'Truſt him not O my Fellow Sailors; 
© for he is an haughty Lord, and! 
proud Tyrant. He is a Dictatorian i 
* his Heart. Again, we left Di#at« 
ria in order to purge ourſelves of the 
Luxury, and ftrip ourſelves of th: 
* Pomps and Vanities of that wicked 
Place; and yet, behold, we are il 
a polluted with the ſame Corruption: 
© How odious to my Eyes is that das- 
ling Paint that adorns the Side of the 
* Ship! How deteſtable thoſe gravel 
Figures that glitter on the Stern in v. 
* r1ous Colours, and ſhine in all the 
* Splendor of Gold, the Author of al 
Corruption How imperiouſly doe 
© the Flag of Pride wave from th: 
© Bolt-ſprit in the Wind! But abort 


6 all 
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all, O my dear Fellows! how can you 
© endure that Wooden Idol, that paint- 
ted Whore, that ſtands naked from the 

« Waiſt upwards at the Prow? To what 
Fortunes, think you, can you follow 
©\ucha Whore ? But further, do we 
© not ſhew the moſt unworthy Diſtruſt 
* of Providence, in committing our- 
' ſelves to the Guidance of an human 
Pilot, and the Government of a Mor- 
© tal's Wiſdom? To what End the 
* Rudder, -the Maſt, and the Tackle, 
© thoſe Relicks of our former Abomi- 

nations? To what Purpoſe the Sails, 
© thoſe Rags of Dictatorian Profanation? 
Is there the ſmalleſt mention made of 
them? Is there any Command for 
them in our ancient Laws? If there 
be not, with what Aſſurance can we 


vi- 

the ſuffer ſuch unwaranted Innovations? 
Fal © how my Soul abhors ſuch human, 
dos If fuch carnal, ſuch profane Inventions? 


Let us fly, my dear Companions; let 
dus quick fly from this damnable 


0 \. 
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Machine, whoſe Keel I know to be 
© ratten, and let us throw ourſelves into 
© the Cock-boat, a Veſſel that has no- 
© thing of Dictatorian Art or Pride a- 


bout it, and with a firm Faith, com- 
© mit ourſelves to the Protection of Pedi 
© yvidence.” 


Tx1s Speech made a ftrong Imprel- 
fion on his unwary Hearers, and the 
more, becauſe of that vehement Aver 
ſion they had to the Dictatorian Abuſes 
So they, one and all, proteſted againl 
every Thing that looked like Dr&- 
torian, and with one Conſent reſolve 
to ſeize the Cock-boat, and attempt: 
ace in it through = wide Sea. 


Tus | Reſolution "oy put in Practa the 
the very next Day, and committeſiſ gh. 
themſelves to the Ocean without Oar 
without Rudder, and without Victua- 
ling, They were no ſooner got to * 
in t eir " Little Barque, than they pet 

ceived 
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be ¶ ceived that it did not ſtir, and that they 
to ¶ were in Danger of being left motionleſs 
0- Win the midſt of the Ocean, to ſtarve for 
a- N want of Food, or perith by the next 
n-riolent blaſt of Wind. It was then 
0-Wfrſt that they had Recourſe to human 
Help, and ſeized a Rope that dragged 
after the Ship in the Water ; ſo that 

e chey made a ſhift to keep up with the 
he Vellcl. The Reſt of the Crew, know- 
et. ing nothing of their Intention, threw 
ſex WW out ſome other Ropes to relieve them 
al rom the Diſtreſs ' they were in; and 
1 hawl them too again. But inſtead of 
thanking them for their brotherly Con- 
cern, they railed aloud at them, calling 
them vile and prophane Wretches, 
proud Dictatorians; and when ever 
they ſaw any of them mounting the 
dhrowds to order the Tackle, or Sails, 
they called them Tyrants and High- 
flyers; and bid them beware of the 
Hold and the Dungeon, to humble 
their Pride, In this Mood they fol- 
 _ lowed 


* 
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loved the Ship, till at length they begaſſhe 


to feel the Want of Victualling grew 
faſt upon them, which made them cal 
aloud for Food to the Ship; but ther 
extravagant Madneſs made them do i 
in ſuch diſobliging Terms, that the 
on Deck thought proper to refuſe then 
for ſome Time, till Pity, and a Ten- 
derneſs for their Lives, moved them 
to hand down ſome moldy Biſket, and 
ſome coarſe Beef to them. This, al. 
tho' their Hunger forced them to de- 
your it, did not ſatisfy them. They 
inſiſted that they were intitled to an e- 
qual Share of the Ship's Proviſion, and 
curſed the Crew for refuſing it. Thei 
male-content Spirit was ſtill more en- 
flamed, when the under Sailors taunted 
them from the Stern, and derided with 
great Sharpneſs, their mad Project, 
and the abſurd Defence they made for 
themſelves. At laſt the Captain, hav- 
ing found what was the Matter, ap- 


P 
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gan peared at the Cabbin Window, and 
poke to this Effect. 1 


ew 
call 


lll © 1 a> much troubled, my dear 


5 it Friends, for the extravagant Spirit, 
e with which I find you are poſſeſſed. 
em Bc aſſured, I have not the ſmalleſt 
n-MF Intentions to tyrannize. I only took 
em the Office, I hold, at the Requeſt of 
nd you all; I am ready to lay it down 
al. again, if my Adminiſtration has been 


le. faulty. But then you muſt elect an- 
other, Order and Government, ne- 
e Fre requiring it, and our Laws 
nu giving ſufficient Warrant chereunto. 
er We all abhor the flagitious Lives, and 
n- miſerable Degeneracy of the Dicta- 
ed forians, as much as you; but the 
ch * Rigging, and Ornaments of our Ship, 
, were none of their Crimes, . being 
x harmleſs and indifferent This. 
Without our Rudder, our Sails, &c. 
oF we cannot make the Voyage; we 
u muſt therefore retain them, as 

* neceflary 
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* neceflary to our Preſervation, No 
do we ſhew by ſo doing, any diſtruſ 
© of divine Providence, which we can 
© only hope to aſſiſt us, where human 
Means fail. You yourſelves perceive, 
* that your Hopes that Providence 
© would do that for you, which you 
© can do for yourſelves, were idle 
© becauſe it has deſerted you, and left 
you to depend on that Rope for your 
Way, and on us for your Victuals 
I do not, like the reſt of our Crew, 
deride your Polly, but I pity the 
© unhappy Reſolution you have taken, 
* which muſt inevitably end in your 
Ruin, if not ſpeedily laid aſide. Re- 
© turn, let me earneſtly beſeech you, 
© to your Friends, and Fellow Sailors, 

and inſtead of deſtroying yourſelyes, 

+ © help forward the common Good of 
_. the Community, you embarked in, 
at Sur departure from Di#atoria. 
In purging ourſelves of Abuſes, we 


© have not ſo much regarded what was 
c Di&atorian, 
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als Dictatorian, as what was contrary 
[it © to our Antient Laws. Joined with 
us, you may live and proſper, but 
if you 2 you muſt periſn. 


e Uro hearing this, one or two re- 
turned to a better Mind, and were 
hawled up into the Ship. The Boat 
being driven againſt the Ship by one 
ar Wave, and overſet by another, the 
B. ¶ reſt were all loſt, 
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ALLUSION 
The Eighth. | 


Bout one thouſand ſeven hundred 
Years ago there was a Temple 
built, no matter where ; but its Foun- 
dations were ſunk deep in a Rock df 

Adamant, and its Dome pierced the 
Clouds: The Materials were too hard 
for Time to impair, and the Work- 
manſhip too firm for the moſt furious 
Storms to injure : The Plan was drawn 

by the greateſt Architect in the World, 

and the Deſign was proportionable to 
the immenſe and exalted Genius of its 

Author : It was built in a plain Stile, 

ſo that, if it were viewed by one of 2 

corrupt Taſte, it had little that he 

could admire, for there was nothing 
extravagant or enormous in it; nay, ib 


— and Platform were fo judiciouſ/ 
3 adjuſted, 
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adjuſted, that altho' both were very 
great, yet neither ſeemed prodigious, 
To one of any Judgment, the whole 
Figure appeared wonderfully majeſtick 
and ſtately, It had two Excellencies 
peculiar to it ; one, that if you ſhould 
ſurvey it for ſome time attentively, it 


would ſeem to grow, in Size and Gran- 


deur, till, without either ſtraining the 
Eye, or ſhocking the Imagination, it 
had, inſenfibly, inlarged both, ' and 
taught the Beholder a certain Capacity 
of ſeeing and conceiving, which he was 
unacquainted with before ; the other, 
that the Inſtant you entered it, you 
were ſtruck with a ſacred kind of Awe, 
which came ſo irreſiſtably upon you, 
that were you of never. fo gay or looſe 
a Diſpoſition, you could not help be- 
ing grave. But then this was attended 
with no Uneaſineſs or Fear; for the 
Beauty and Chearfulneſs of all you ſaw 
was ſuch, and the Light, which enter- 
ed by a thouſand ſpacious Windows, 

Was 
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was ſo great, that you were as much 
delighted as aw'd. Every thing was diſ- 
poſed in ſo ſimple and natural an Or- 
der, and yet with ſuch Magnificence, 
as could not but fill a judicious Beholdet 


with a ſerious and ſolemn kind of Joy, 


.accompany'd with that profound Reve- 
rence which ought to be felt, when a 
divine Nature is ſuppoſed to be preſent, 
Some were more taken with one thing, 
and ſome with another; but all agreed, 
that the Architect had ſhewn uncom- 
mon Skill, in giving it ſuch Abundance 
of Light; which ſerved to diſcover the 
Symmetry, the Beauty, and maſterly 
Contrivance, of all within. There was 
no Utenſil, that was not ornamental; 
no Decoration, that was not uſeful. 
To ſay no more of it, it infinitely ſur- 
paſſed the Ephefian Temple of Diana, 
and even eclipſed the Glory of Solomon's 
Temple at EY 


Tat 
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Tur Architect, who had built it af 
his own Expence, when he died, left, 
in his laſt Will and Teſtament, an En- 
dowment ſufficient to keep it clean, and 
in Repair; and nominated ſuch Tru- 
ſtees, for the Purpoſe, as he could con- 
fide in, both on account of their Ho- 
neſty, and the great Skill in Architec- 
ture, which he had communicated to 
them. He left them alſo a fair Copy 
of the Plan, with ſtrict Orders, never 
to touch any Part of the Work, with= 
out conſulting it ; and to appoint ſuch 
others as ſhould either aſſiſt, or ſac. 
| ceed them, in this Charge. For three 
I or four hundred Years theſe Perſons 
diſcharged their Truſt ſo ſufficiently, 
and the general Taſte continued fo pure, 
that the Edifice was admired for the 
ſame Beauty and Majeſty that recom- 
mended it at firſt, They came from 
all Parts of the World to ſee it, and 
worſhip in it, It is true, the Admi- 
rers of other renowned Temples , bi- 
| | gotted 
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gotted to their own favourite Notions 
of Architecture, and envious of the 
Honours that were paid to this, often 
tattered it with Rams, and other war- 
like Engines, but to no Purpoſe : 8 
firm were its Walls, that they could 
make no Impreſſion on it; and ſo ho- 
neſt was the Corporation of Truſtees, 
and ſo zealous for its Glory, that there 
was ſcarce a Man of them who was not 
ceady to receive the Shocks of the bat. 
tering Rams on his own Head, rather 
than ſuffer them to touch the Temple. 
There were, from time to time, ſeve- 
ral among the Truſtees, who either not 
Tightly underſtanding the Rules of Ar- 
chitecture, or elſe ambitious of getting 
a Name by Innovations, pretended to 
find Faults in the Structure, which they 
Haid. had been put in by unſkilful Ma- 
nagers, in the ſeveral Ages, ſince the 
Death of the Architect. ; They endes- 
voured, but i in vain, to mäke this ap- 


pear by the Plan; and had their Opi- 
nions 
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= 
nions condemned in ſeveral-Boards bet 
by the Truſtees, on Purpoſe to conſi- 
der of theſe Matters. At length, one 
of the Truſtees, a covetous and in- 
triguing Man, what by caballing, and 
practiſing with ſome of the moſt ſhort-, 
ſighted, or ill-principted, of the Board; 
and what by calling in the Aſſiſtance 
and Intereſt of a great Lord in the 
Neighbourhood, acquired ſuch an In- 
fluence over the Truſtees, that he might 
do what he pleaſed ; and it was never. 
in his Nature or Intention to do any 
thing, that was not for his own priyate 
Intereſt, He endeavoured to prove 
himſelf veſted with a Right to this Su- 
o WM periority. over his Brethren, from the 
0 Teſtament of the Architect; becauſe 
1 &- original Truſtee, under whom he 
derived, happened to be firſt in the 
ic Liſt of Truſtees, and mentioned there- 
4 in both by Name and Surname: With 
the ſame Principles with which he had 
r he alſo abuſed this Power. 
He 
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* 


Ku Ws. took the Keys of the Temple into 


his own Hand, and would let no body 


in, either to view. the Building, or to 


adore the Deity to whom it was dedi- 
cated, without paying a very conſider- 
able Tax to him, of which he put the 
greater Part in his own Pockets, diſtti- 
buting the reſt among the other Tru- 
ſtees, who, by that means, and others 
as diſhoneſt and ſlaviſh, were kept obe- 
dient to him. This was directly againſt 
the Intention of the Architect, who had 
wrote over the Entrance of the great 
Gate theſe Words: Let tbis Gate 
Rand open to all People, By -which, 
plain People, | thought a free Entrance 
was ordered for all: But, he infiſted 


that the Architect had given him the | 
ſole Right of interpreting that Sentence, 


and judging of the Plan; to this Right 
he pleaded, Common Senſe, and Reaſon, 


and Grammar ought to ſubmit. He 


interpreted the Sentence thus: Le 


this Gate ſtund open to all, «ho pay for 
Entrance; 
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Entrance; the laſt Words he ſaid were 
omitted for Brevity's ſake; and ſwore 
a terrible Oath, that he would never 
let any Mortal in, who queſtioned his 
Authority : However, being conſcious 
to himſelf, that this Interpretation was 
ſtrained, he covered the Sentence with 
a brazen Plate; ſo People even gave 
him his Demand (for what other could 
they do?) thinking it better to pay, 
than be kept out. In Procefs of Time, 
Mankind, who are always upon the 
Change, dopeneratel into a vitiated and 
barbarous Taſte ; nothing, that was not 
extravagant and tonfirgus, could pleaſe. 
In Architecture particularly, the wild, 
and the vaſt, the odd, and the whim- 
tical alone, were held in Admiration. 
The Uſurper, in Compliance with the 
Age (for he that would fill his Pockets, 
ought to ſerve the Times) covered the 
Walls both without and within, with 
à thouſand finical and gothick Ofha⸗ 


ments, that were ſo well fitted to the 
ill 
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ill Taſte of the Times, that they drew 
an infinite Rabble of Gapers to the 
Temple, who coming out of mere 
Curioſity, and with little or no Taſte 
in Architecture, did greatly encreaſc 
his Tax. He cut large Niches in the 
Walls, in which he placed Images, 
many of them of a very mean Kind 
of Workmanſhip ; and yet they wen 
worſhipped by moſt that came in, and 
admired. by all. The Niches were { 
frequent, and ſo near the Foundation, 
that they could not but greatly impait 
the Strength of the Building: He dug 
a huge Vault under it, by which al 
the Foundations were much weakened; 
there he flung the Carcaſes of thoſ 
dead Perſons, whoſe Friends paid v 
for the Liberty of enterring there, out 
of a fond Notion, that they would 
never rot in that Place. 


| an it was eaſy to perceive the 


Abſurdity of this Conceit, by the not- 
ſome 
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ſome Stench that iſſued from that Pit 
of Rotteneſs, and had the moſt un- 
wholeſome Effects on all who came in- 
to the Temple; yet the Practice (ſuch 
is the Credulity of thoſe who have 
given up their Reaſon) went on. He 
glazed the Windows with a kind of 
painted Glaſs, thro* which a dim and 
lid Light entered the Temple, and 
brought with it a great variety of odd 
and ſuperſtitious Figures, that ſeemed 
to place themſelves in the Windows for 
no other Purpoſe, but to intercept the 
Rays of the Sun. This which at Noon 
was no better than a Twi-light, was 
reduced to abſolute Darkneſs by the 
Smut which the Smoak of Tapers, 
that were burnt there Day and Night, 
had left upon the Walls and the Ceil- 
ing, Two Ends very advantageous to 
the Uſurper were anſwered by this tk. * 
tificial Obſcurity. Firſt, the idle 'and 
ridiculous Ornaments he had added be- 


ing ſeen by Candle- light, were in leſs 
danger 


danger of having their Deformity ot 

unterfeit Beauty diſcovered; again, 
be the Temple being dark of itſelf, it was 
neceſſary that he ſhould furniſh Lights 
to thoſe who went in, and as neceſſary 
that they ſhould pay him "Or for 
his Service. 7 


Tur upright and Sk Pillars of the 
Dorick and Ionic Order, which ſup- 
ported the Work .above with a natural 
Air of Grandeur and Strength, he cut 
into feeble Tortilles, enameled their 
Surfaces with a thouſand baibarous-and 
crawling Figures, and loaded their Ca- 
pitals with ſuch extravagant F oliages, 
as were à ſufficient. Weight for the 
Shaft, hey r been nothing elſe. 


Ar * he added to it i 
Building, or rather an Heap of almoſt 
an equal Size with itſelf, but on a quite 
different... Plan; by which means the 
La of the Figure was intirely 
taken 
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taken away. This new Erection had 
falſe Windows on the, Out- ſide that 
were glazed, as if intended for the Re- 
ception of Light, but the Wall was 
continued at thoſe Places on the Inſide, 
ſo that the Light was intirely ſhut out, 
It was ſo crouded every where with lit- 
tle quaint Images, and Pictures, and 
groteſque Figures, ſtarting out from 

the Walls, that it ſeemed a Burleſque 
on the old Temple. He was continually 
adding ſome” new Device, which 
brought Gazers to it, and Money into 
his Pocket, The Front of the old 
Temple was ſhut. up, and thoſe, who 
wanted to ſee either, were introduced 
by that of the new, which ſtood the 
direct contrary Way, and ſo were con- 
ducted thro' a private dark Paſſage, by 
which means it was pretty difficult to 
know, when one was in the ancient 
and when in the modern Structure. 
HisReaſon' for this incoherent Situation 
was, to make his own Edifice ſeem 


M | more 
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more magnificent, than that of the an. 
cent Architect; for as you approached 
them in this anner, you had the 
Front of his Pile, and only the Back 
of the old Temple in View at once; 
which he imagined could not but i 
off his Erection in the moſt advantage. 
ous Light; but good Judges ſay it hap- 
pened quite otherwiſe, and that the 
worſt View of the one, was incompa- 
rably finer than the moſt elaborate Proſ- 
pect of the other. The Miſtakes in thi 
latter Additon were ſo groſs and ſo nu. 
merous, that many, even in thoſe 
Times, perceived it was no great Mi- 
racle of Art, and were ſo free as to cal 
it a new-fangled and modern Perfor- 
mance, To this, the Uſarper, with 
his Fellow Truſtees had the Afſurance 
to anſwer, that it was no new nor late 
Erection, but of the ſame Antiquity 
with what they called the old Temple, 
and built by the ſame Architect; who, 


if you would believe them, told their 
Cor- 
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Corporation ſo, and left them a verbal 
Licence to make what Additions or 
Alterations they ſhould think proper; 
but for this they had no authentick Re- 
cord to ſhew, It was eaſy to ſee the 
Falſhood of all their Aſſertions on that 
Subject, by a bare View of this latter 
Edifice, in'which there were an hun- 
dred Extravagancies altogether un- 
known to the Age in which the old 
Temple was built. However, to make 
what they maintained the more pro- 
bable, the Uſurper poſitively aſſerted 
in the Teeth of common Senſe, and 
againſt the Teſtimony of every ones. 
Eyes, that the whole Pile, as they 
then ſaw it, was raiſed together, that 
it was impoſſible for either to ſtand 
without the other, and that if it were 
not ſo, there ought to have been an 
Entrance to that Part which they 

called the Old Temple; whereas you 
may obſerve, ſaid he, that you are all 
obliged to enter by the Gate of that 
M2 Struc- 
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Structure which you call an Addition, 
and ſo to paſs on thro” the whole Build- 
ing. Some of them told him, that it 
was plain enough to any one's Eyes, 
that there was an Entrance in the Front 
of the Old Temple, and at the ſame 
Time pointed to the Gate. To this 
he anſwered, that what they miſtook 
for an Entrance was quite another 
Thing ; that if they underſtood Archi- 
tecture, they would be of his Mind: 
that as they were ignorant of that Art, 
they ought to give him Leave to judge 
for them; and modeſtly ſubmit theit 
Senſes and Reaſon to his Skill; and 
that they were not to ſuppoſe any Ana- 
logy between a Temple and a dwelling 
Houſe, Upon this they deſired to ſec 
a Plan; but he told them that was on- 
ly permitted by the Architect to the 
Board of Truſtees, We hope then 
ſaid they, we may ſee his Will at leaſt 
No, replied he, I am ſole Executor, 
and ſhall ee it fulfilled, You have 


no- 
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are a Parcel of Blockheads and impu- 
dent Puppies. You do not underſtand 
Architecture, and therefore can make 
nothing of the Plan. Vou are igno- 
tant of the Language, in which the 
Will was wrote, and therefore can 
make as little of that. Tho' there was 
ſcarce any Thing in which the old and 
new Structure agreed, altho' the Front 
of each was turned a different Way, al- 
tho' their very Clocks pointed the Time, 


t 
„ their Weathercocks the Wind dif- 
fl ferently, yet the People thro' Igno- 


1 {WI nce or Fear, ſuffered themſelves to be 
over-ruied,. and were ſatisfied to ſhut 
their own, and be directed by his Eyes. 


HavinG thus quieted the People, 
be be governed all Things by his own Will 
tor a long Time, and many a fair Pen- 
+ iy be made by keeping the Keys. As 
„br the other Truſtees, they turned 
1 N and Quacks, and pretend- 
M 3 ing 


nothing to do with theſe Matters, but 


en) 
üng that the Bones, or Teeth, or Hair 


of ſuch as had died in the Defence of 
the Temple, when it was beſieged, 

could cure all Diſeaſes, they ſold them 
publickly in the Temple; and when 
they were exhauſted, brought- more 
from the Magazine of Rottenneſs in 
the Vault. By this means the Tem- 
ple was converted into a kind of Shop 
or Exchange, in which all manner of 


Arts were uſed that Knaves are wont 
t0 works on Fools, Ca: 


Burr, at laſt; ſome diſpleaſed with 
his intolerable Avarice and Pride, to 
which he ſet no Bounds, and the Pro- 
ſtitution of ſo facred a Building to Mer- 
chandize and Gain, broke into the old 
M emple, by the Endiutice that had 

been ſo long ſhut up; which they bad 
the better Right to do, that the greater 
Number of them were Truſtees: The 
firſt Thing they did was to ſeafch for 


the original Plan, which they found 
| | wraft 
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wrapt in an old worm-caten Covering; 
and thrown into a dark Corner. Ha- 
ving opened it, they immediately ſet 
themſelves : to make ſuch Alterations, 
as might reduce the Building to its an- 


of all the unnatural Ornaments with 
which their Beauty had been conceal- 
ed, and their Regularity defaced. They 
bruſhed off the Cobwebs, and the 
Smut, They demoliſhed the Images, 
and filled up the Nitches with the ſame 
Materials that had been taken out of 
them before. In order to forward and 


the painted Glaſs, that darkened the 
Windows; and put the moſt tranſpa- 


on't. 


Two Things put a Stop to this 
Work, which, at firſt, went on very 
briſkly. The Uſurper, with thoſe of 
his yy, which was by far the moſt 


tient Plainneſs. They prun'd the Walls 


tent Glaſs they could get in the Room 


uf 


direct their Work, they broke down 


numerous, 
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numerous, ſet upon them while they 


were thus emplayed, and killing a great 
many of them on the Spot, drove the 
reſt into one End of the Temple, 
where, by the Aſſiſtance of others, 
who came in to their Relief, they found 
means to barricade and fortify them- 
ſelves. Theſe Fortifications made an 
ill Figure in the Temple, but there 
was no Help for it. The Uſurper did 
not think it ſufficient to put a Stop to 
the Reſtoration of antient Architecture 
by Force, but he uſed a thouſand Slights 
and Stratagems to miſlead and embroil 
the Reſtorers, the chief of which was 
this : He ſent many of his own Gang, 
to take on them the Appearance of Re- 
ſtorers, who, having artfully inſinu- 
ated themſelves into their Eſteem and 
Affection, put on the Shew of more 
than ordinary Zeal, finding fault with 
the Cowardice and Coldneſs of thoſe 
who had begun the Work; and pul- 
ling all down before them, without 
Diſtinction 
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Diſtinction of good or bad, antient or 
modern. Numbers of well - meatung, 
ſimple People, were carried away with 
this AppearaFtee, and ſet themſelves to 
demoliſh with the ſame Ignorance and 
the ſame Fury. Away went the ſacred 
Furniture of the Temple, pilfered by 
ſacriligeous Hands | Down went every 
Thing that was ornamental, though it 
was never ſo uſeful ! The Windows 
were ſtript of their tranſparent Glaſs, 
by pretended Haters of painted Glaſs, 
and pretended Lovers of Light ; by 
which means the Inſide of the Tem- 
ple was expoſed to the Weather; and 
the wild Devaſtation they had made; 
lay open to the Eyes and Scoffs of their 
Enemies, Theſe barbarous and Gothick 
Ruiners were not a little affiſted in their 
impious Pranks by Crouds of Thieves 
and Robbers, who, under Pretence of 
reforming Abuſes in Architecture, broke 
into the Temple, and made Plunder of 
al they laid their Hands on. In vain 

| did 
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did the ſober and honeſt, who conſult- 
ed the Plan, 'and the Will of the Ar- 
chite& in all they did, labour to hin- 
der theſe Abuſes, But the Uſurper did 
not inveigh againſt this Havock, and 
theſe Bickerings, which he himſelf had 
been, ſecretly, the Author of, in vain, 
He found it no difficult Matter to in- 
fuſe a ſtrong Prejudice into People' 
Minds, againſt fuch impious and out- 
rageous Practices, having, by his clan- 
deftine Emiſſaries, firſt rendered them 
ſuch, for that very Purpoſe. The Con- 
ſequence of this was, that People ge- 
nerally thought it ſafer to continue in 
that Party, and join themſelves to thoſe 


who had added to, and corrupted tie 
Temple, than to aſſociate with ſuchs 
ſeemed in a fair Way to pull it dow! 


upon their own Heads, not confideriny 
that the Firmneſs of the Work made 
this impoſſible. 


IN 
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In this Condition ſtands the nobleſt 
Edifice in the World; diſtorted in its 
Figure, by a rude and Gothick Addi- 
tion; diſgraced, by idle and fantaſtick 
Ornaments ; and ſpoiled of its antient 
Glories, by pretended or ignorant Re- 
formers : So unhappily are its Beauty, 
its Majeſty and Grandeur, impaired ; 
that many prefer the Temples of China, 
or the Moſques of Turky, to it; and 


ſome had rather worſhip in the open 
Arr. 
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The Ninth. 


T OR many Ages, ths Good of 
Mankind had excited ſome; and 
Curioſity and Avarice, Numbers, 'to 
ſearch for an univerſal Remedy, that 
might cure all Diſtempers incident ti 
the human Species. To this they wen 
encouraged by an old Opinion handed 
down, from Time immemorial, and 
generally ſpread among the People, 
that there was really ſuch a Thing n 
Nature, though very hard to be found 
out.  Phyſick was narrowly. ſearched, 
Philoſophy was ſtrictly examined, and 
even Magick ſuperſtitiouſly conſulted; 
but all to no Purpoſe, the fugitive Mi 
racle eluded all their Enquiries. Some 
were ſo weak as to think, and othen 


ſo eee as to pretend, they hal 
diſcovered 


c 
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diſcovered it ; but a little Time and 
Experience fully demonſtrated the 


Falſhood of the one, and the Folly of 
the other, Some were of Opinion, 

that there was no ſuch Thing, but they 
were miſtaken ; for, in the Garden of 
Uranion, a wiſe and mighty Prince, 
rrew a Tree of excellent Beauty, and 
wonderful Size, whoſe Fruit, with 
which it was continually loaded, were 
a preſent Remedy againſt all kinds of 
Maladies. The Subjects of this Prince 
had once the Privilege of waiking and 
lverting themſelves in his Gardens, 
the Air of which, whether it was owe- 
ing to the admirable. Qua Walities of cer- 
ain Simples, — his Tree, or 
to ſome peculiar Influen Hef the Hea- 
rens, was — ſuch a benizu Nature, 
that it was impoſſible to feel any Ail- 
ment of Body, or Grievance of Mind, 
om the Time one entered the Gate, 
ill one went out again. But ſo fooliſh 
ind ungrateful were the People, that 
N they 
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they abuſed the Bounty of their Prince, 
ſtealing his Fruit, and breaking down 
his Trees, in ſach arude and unſightly 
manner, that he was obliged to ſhut 
them out of it, and place a ſtrong Por. 
ter to defend the Door. However, 2 
Uranion was the moſt gracious and mer. 
ciful of all Princes, he pitied the un- 
happy Condition of his Subjects, who 
laboured under a thouſand Diſorder, 
without any Remedy; and died ſo faft 
that ſeveral Parts of his once fair and 


populous Dominions were left deſtitute 
of Inhabitants. 


WHILE he was reflecting, with great 
Compaſſion, on the Miſeries of his Peo- 
ple, and conſidering how he might belt 
aſſiſt them, without debaſing the Ma- 
jeſty of his Perſon and Laws : His Son, 
who had all his Father's Goodneſs in 
him, and was, moreover, related to 
the People, by his Mother, generouſly 
offered to quit, for a Time, the ä 
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and Delights of the Royal Palace, with 
the fineſt Gardens in the Univerſe, and 
expoſe, himſelf to the contagious Air, 
and all the Miſeries that afflicted the 
unhappy People, in order to make them 
ſenſible of their Ingratitude, and reduce 


them to a more reverend and obedient 
Diſpoſit ion. 


Go then, ſaid the good Uranon ; 
and as many as will follow your Rules, 
and live in Sobriety and Temperance, 
without which, you know, the uni- 
verſal Remedy is of no Effect, ſhall, 
on your Interceſſion, and Recommen- 
dation, receive a Portion of that Fruit 
that cures all Diſtempers. 


CHARGED with this gracious Com- 
miſſion the young Prince left the Pa- 
lace, and living among the loweſt and 
moſt miſerable of the People, laboured 
to recommend Submiſſion and Obedi- 
ence to them, declaring the glad Tid- 

N 2 ings 
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ings he had from his Father, propoſing 
the infallible Remedy to them, and 
teaching them how to live, in order to 
profit by it. Some liſtened and obey. 
ed; others, wedded to their old Me. 
thods of Cure, rejected the Tender of 
his. The Pretenders to Phyſick, who 
made a Livelihood by their imperfed 
Skill ; or the Impoſtures, with which 
they abuſed the People, . fearing the 


Ruin of their Craft, and envying the 
wonderful Cures he performed, en- 
deavoured to perſwade the People, 
that his Fruit would poiſon them; 
but when this did not take Effect, they 
perſecuted him with the greateſt Cru- 
elty, driving him from Place to Place, 
blackening his Character, and at length 
ſeizing on his Perſon, . and putting him 
to Death, in the moſt ignominous 
Manner, and with the ſharpeſt Tor- 
tures they could invent, 


Tux young Prince, foreſceing that 
this 


th 


ou 
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this would be the Caſe, had choſen 
ut, ſome Time before his Death, cer- 
tain truſty Perſons, whom he veſted 
with a Power, to teach in his Name, 
and diſtribute the univerſal Remedy, 
to as many as were diſpoſed to receive 
it, To theſe he confirmed their Com- 
miſſion, after his Father had raiſed him 
up to Life again, and procured them 
ſuch a continual Supply of the healing 
Fruit, as was neceſſary to the Proſe- 
tion of the happy Work they had in 
Hand, Thoſe who had conſpired the 
Death of his Son, the juſt Urapzon diſ- 
perſed and deſtroyed in a Manner, ſuit- 
able to his abſolute Power, and their mon- 
ſrous Crime. After this, Uranzon right- 
ly judging, that it was beneath him to 
nterfere perſonally with ſo ungrateful 
ind ſo degenerate a People, conſtituted 
us Son ſole Miniſter, devolving on him 
lie Power of tranſacting all Affairs 
hatſoever, throughout his Dominions, 
ul Application was to be made, either 
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to him, or, thro' his Recommendation 
and Aſſiſtance. No Petition was t 
be preferred, whether it were for th 
_ univerſal Remedy, or any other Grant 
or Favour, but ſuch as the Prince ſhoult 
authorize and forward by his Seal, 


Tux Perſons, to whom the Prin 
committed the Work of - reclaiming 
the People, and diſpenſing the univer 
ſal Remedy, acquitted themſelves d 
that Duty with great Integrity fort 
long Time, during which the Kingdom 
viſibly recovered, both as to the Nun- 
ber and Health of the Subjects: But 
at length, many covetous and ambition 
Perſons, getting in among them, begat 
to make Merchandize of the ſalutiferon 
Fruit. One of the moſt conſiderable, 
who dwelt in a Town very com 


mo diouſly ſituated for Trade, eret 
a Monopoly of this kind of Traffic 
and claimed, for himſelf and-CompanyIl N 


the ſole Right of vending the univerla of 
Remed) 
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Remedy. Not fatisfied with this in- 
tolerable Piece of Impudence, they 
ſqueezed the Juice out of the Fruit, 
alledging, that it was not intended 
for common Uſe, and that the People 
muſt be ſatisfied with the Rind ; which 
to make it go down the better, they 
ſteeped in a compound Kind of Pickle, 
that gave it quite another Taſte, 
and ſuch a one, as none but a very 
depraved Palate could reliſh, The 
Fruit thus drained of its on ſimple 
and wholeſome Juice, thus bloated 
and adulterated with many Ingredients 
of evil or oppoſite Qualities, poiſoned 
the Blood of thoſe who took it, and 
brought Sickneſs and Death, inſtead 
of Health, 


To this ill Effect, the careleſs Man- 
ner, in which it was adminiſtred, con- 
tributed greatly; for theſe mercenary 
Managers, contrary to the Directions 


of the young Prince, who had ordered 
it 
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it to be diſpenſed gratis, and taken by 
the Temperate only, at their extreme 
Peril, both fold it, and with it x 
Licence, to take it even in the Midſt 


of a Debauch ; ſo that, notwithſtand. 


ing this Precaution, they both took it, 
themſelves, becauſe it was of a very 
agreeable Flavour, and gave it to the 
People, becauſe it ſold at double Value, 
where the Licence was tacked to it, 
without obſerving the neceſſary Rules; 
by which Means, they and the People 


were infected with innumerable Diſor- | 


ders, many of which were never heard 
of before, and proved all mortal in the 
End. By this Means, they reduced 
the Nation to a worſe State of Health, 
than it had laboured under, before the 
Uſe of the univerſal Remedy ; and not 
only that, but rendered them allo 
more Regardleſs of the Honour and 
Obedience they owed their Sovereign. 
This latter they brought about, by pre- 


tending, that the Fruit was of no Uſe, 
| except 
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except they cooked and prepared it ; 
by affecting to receive and prefer thoſe 
Petitions for it, which ought to have 
been preferred to Uranon, by his Son 
only, and by perſwading the People, 
that the King would receive no Peti- 
tions, but ſuch as were penned in a 
miſterious Jargon of their own, in 
„order that they might make a Penny, 
t, by drawing them with their own Hands. 
yy theſe Means, they held the People 
e n ſuch a Slavery to themſelves, that 
r- {Whey forgot their true and real Depen- 
dance, on the Bounty of their King, 
and the Interceſſion of his Son. Some 
daf them turned Publick-Notaries, and 
h, earned unrighteous Bread, by ingroſſing 
e cheſe Petitions, which rendered them, 
ot end the poor Petitioners, odious to 
ſo anon. Others, commenced Cooks, 

xd Mend made Money, by dreſſing out the 
n. MWuniverſal Medicine, fo, as to make it 
e- Ibleaſe the vitiated Taſte, and ſit eaſy 
ſe, Nen the ſqueamiſh Stomach of ſuch, as 
pt could 
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could reward them handſomly, for ther 
Pains. Others again, went about from 
Place to Place, erecting Stages in the 
Country-Towns, on which they ſe 
the Royal Bounty to Sale. Theſe im. 
pudent Empyricks and Quacks aſſutel 
the People, that the Medicine which 
they had to ſell, as they had managed 
it, could infallibly cure all Diſtemper, 
without the Trouble and Confinement 
of a Regimen; by which Artifice, 
they drew in the Generality of the 
People, to exchange their Sterling for 
ſuch counterfeit or fophiſticated Stuff 
as ruined their Health, and ſhortened 
their Days, inſtead of reſtoring to them 
ſound Conſtitutions, and ſecuring thei 
Lives. They ſold their pretended Re- 
medies at Random, among the pooret 
Sort ; but undertook the Conſtitutions 
of the Rich, like the Repair of Build- 
ings, for a certain Salary by the Yea 
Uranion ſaw theſe Abuſes, with al 


the Concern and Indignation, that 
gracious 
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gracious and juſt King can feel, upon 
ſeeing his Subjects puſhed on, to all 
Manner of Wickedneſs, and even Re- 
bellion, and with their Eyes opened to 
apparent Deſtruction, by thoſe whom 
he had appointed to preſerve them in 
their Duty, and their Health. To 
appear in Perſon, and make Uſe of the 
Royal Authority, to put a Stop to theſe 
monſtrous Practices and Corruptions, 
had been ſuch a reverſing of his former, 
wie and righteous Methods, as was 
for beneath him to ſtoop to. To withdraw 
the Fruit, and diſcontinue the Supplies, 
ſtipulated for, between his Son and 
he People, was diſhonouring the young 
Prince, and infringing the Covenant, 
made thro* him; to ſend the Prince 
Wain amongſt thoſe, who had treated 
lim ſo ungratefully and barbarouſly 
Uready, and who were as likely now 
8 formerly, to be guilty of the ſame 
Cruelty (for the Modern Quacks were 
greater Gainers by their Impoſture, than 
the 


r 
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the former, and every whit as covetou 
and malicious) ſeemed ſuch an Abuſe 
of Goodneſs, in Favour of Wretchez 
fo altogether unworthy, that he did 
not entertain the leaſt Thoughts of it 
The Prince, who always endeavoured 
to make as fayourable a Repreſentation 
of the People as he could, interceded 
with his Father, to let Matters ſtand 
as they were; alledging, that no better 
Method could be thought of, than 
that which the Managers had ſo groſy 
perverted ; that there were til] ſome, 
who not only diſtributed the Fruit pure, 
and without a Price, but alſo proteſted 
apainſt the impudent Traffick, which 
their Brethren made of it ; that the 
Impoſture was too groſs, and its il 
Effects too grievous and too ſenſible, 
to be long patiently endured, and that 


the People, having their Senſes fill be 
open, would at length take the Courage 
to hear with their Ears, and ſee with 
their Eyes, the miſerable Havock, that 
4 | | Was 
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was made among them. Uranicn, in- 
finitely patient and averſe to precipitate 
Reſolutions, yielded to the Importu- 
nities and Interceſſion of his Son: But, 
the Quacks fearing, leſt the People 
ſhould one Day fee thro' an Impoſture, 
that at once picked their Pockets, ruined 
their Conſtitutions, and ſwept them 
out of the World, ſet themſelves to 
contrive, how they might moſt effec- 
wally prevent their ever uſing their 
Senſes. To accompliſh this, they took 
ne, WM ercral Ways, one was to tincture the 
re, Meickle, in which the Fruit was ſteeped 
ed WY or vulgar Uſe, in a certain Opiate, 


ich that occaſioned Madneſs, The Gene- 
theWnlity of thoſe who ſwallowed this, 
oſt all Uſe of their Reaſon, and were 
ble, W'icduced to a. Condition, little better 


than that of Brutes; after which as 


ul hey were not ſenſible of any Diſorders 
rage ander which they laboured, ſo they 
wich nde no Complaints: But on others, 


whoſe Brains were ſtronger, this Drug 
O | had 
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had not ſo entire Effect. To theſs 
the Quacks pretended.that the univerſy 

E ly could work no Cure on them, 
Fen they underwent certain chiruryi. 
al Operations, that were neceſſary to 
© prigire them for the Fruit. As ſoon 
Tthey.got Leave to uſe their Lantets, 
ape the Drums of their Ears, 
the e of their Eyes, cut out 
their Palates, maimed the olfaQory 
Nerves, and ſo mangled the ſenſible 


Paus on the Ends of their Finger, 4 
that they could paſs a Cucumber, « WM, 
a Pumkin on them, for the al nn 85 
Fruit. . bj 
me 


Ix ſhort ſo little Good, and fach 
World of Miſchief was done by theſe 
Empyricks, that many began to think 
the univerſal Remedy a Cheat, and to 
doubt whether there was any fuch 
Thing or not. But the People 4 
length opened their Eyes; and ſeveral 
> thoſe, who had been driven to 

| Diſtractiob, 


/ 
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Diſtraction, recovering their Under- 
ſtandings, went about, declaiming a- 
gainſt, and detecting the Impoſture of 
the Empyricks; infomuch, that many 
taking their Conſtitutions out of their 
Hands, betook themſelves to Tem- 
perance, and the Aſſiſtance of ſuch, 
as gave the Fruit gratis; by which 
Means, they in a ſhort Time, recover- 
ed their Health, and returned like 
good Subjects, to their Allegiance. 
They petitioned the King, in their 
own Mother Tongue, and had their 
Submiſſion, ſo warmly recommended 
by the Prince, that they were im- 
mediately received into . and 
ſuch plentiful Portions of the univerſal 
Remedy, were conferred upon them, 
that they had not only ſufficient for 
their own Uſe ; but alſo for as many 
of their Friends, as would conſent to 
ſeturn to a like Mind with themſelves, 
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ALLUSION 
The Tenth. 


Fas World we live on is a new 
Thing in the Univerſe, and but 

of late Creation. The bab of 
our neighbouring Planets have ſcarcely 
yet got over their Wonder at the ſtrang: 
Revolution that happened in our $y- 
ſtem about fix Thouſand Years ago, 
when there was Room made for this, 
by the Departure of an old World, 
that revolved in the ſame Orbit which 
we now deſcribe about-the Sun, This 
Predeceſſor of our Earth had a Moon 
or Satellit, of a Magnitude much more 
conſiderable than ours, which in like 
Manner, reflected a borrowed and 
e l Light upon its Inhabitants. 
FF It 
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It happened that a Comet of unuſual 
Size came within the Orbit of the old 
World, and approached ſo near it, as 
to abſorb its Moon in her Perigee or 
greateſt Approximation to the primary 
Planet, by which its attractive Force 
became ſo powerful, that it drew in 


that alſo, being then in its Aphelium 


or greateſt Diſtance from the Sun, and 
carried both away with it from the Cen- 
ter of our Syſtem, into- thoſe cold and 
dark Regions that lye between the Or- 
bit of Saturn and the fixed Stars. There 
(whether it was that the Attraction of 
the Comet decreaſed with its Heat, or 
from what other Cauſe is not known) 
they were again diſengaged from it, 
and left ſo equally ſuſpended between 
the Attractions of the ſurrounding Sy- 
ſtems, that they have remained ever 
ſince in the ſame Point of the Heavens, 
fred and immoveable. The Inhabi- 
tants of this old World muſt have been 
of a Nature very different from ours, 

O 3 * or 
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or they had all periſhed long ago at ſuth 


a Diſtance from the Source of Light 
and Heat, ſuppoſing it poſſible for them 
to have ſurvived the fiery Embraces of 
the Comet. Many and unſpeakable 
were the Miſeries that attended this 
melancholly Situation into which they 


fell. They endeavoured to relieve them- 


ſelves from the. Cold by Fires, and 
from the Darkneſs, by Tapers made 
of the moſt combuſtible Kinds of 
Wood that could be found. Theſe we 


may be ſure, ſupplied the Abſence and 
anſwered the Ends of a Sun, but very 


imperfectly. It required ſo great and 
ſo continual Labour to prepare and feed 
them, that few could provide them- 
ſelyes with them; and even to theſe 
they afforded ſuch a niggardly degree 
of Heat and Light, with ſuch glim- 
mering and contracted Views of Things, 
that had there not been an abſolute 
Neceſſity for ſome ſuch Expedient, 


they had been intirely laid aſide. 


AFTER 
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Ar TER ſeveral Ages ſpent in this 
uncomfortable State of Cold and Dark- 
neſs, there aroſe one, who from the 
extraordinary degree of Wiſdom and 
Power with which he was endued, 
ſeemed to be ſent. by the Author of 
Nature, for the Relief of the Pyran- 
drians (for ſo are the Inhabitants of the 
old World called from their bearing 
I Torches) and to remedy, as much as 
the Nature of Things would admit of, 
the Miſcries of living at ſuch an m- 
menſe Diſtance from any Sun. This 
extraordinary Perſon who was wonder- 
fully ſkilled in the Secrets of Nature, 
took a great deal of Pains to teach them 
the Art of making a Kind of portable 
Lamps, which inſpired thoſe who bore 
e Wl them with a kindly and agreeable 
- MW Warmth, and diffuſed ſuch a plentiful 
„Light about them, that they could ſee 
te clearly all round, and particularly, if 
it, chey held them right, to a prodigious 

Dicance before them. The Pyran- 
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drians expreſſed a World of Gratitude 
to their Benefactor for the admirable 
and uſeful Invention; they erected 
Tem ples to him after his Departure; 
and . the Hiſtory of his Life and 
Tranſactions in Terms full of Reſpect, 
in which they dwelt copiouſly on the 
Rules and Precepts that he gave them, 
about the Method of making and ma- 
naging their Lamps. This Book was 
kept at the Publick Expence, with in- 
finite Care and Exactneſs; and that 
the Art contained in it might be ren- 
dered univerſally beneficial, Copies of 
it were taken by as many as deſired 
them, which certain Officers, appoin- 
ted for that Purpoſe, took Care to cor- 
rect faithfully and ſcrupulouſly by the S0 
Original. There was one Thing in the 
Art of preparing theſe Lamps, which 
made it neceſſary for the Pyrandrians 
to erect themſelves into particular So- 
cCieties or Corporations, and have fre- 


_ Meetings; ; and it was founded 58 
on 
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on this Obſervation in Natural Philo- 


ſophy, that Fire is preſerved by the 
Union, -and extinguiſhed by the Sepa- 


tation of that combuſtible Matter on 


which it ſubſiſts. When therefore a 
new Lamp was to be lighted up, or 
one that had been extinguiſhed to be 
rekindled, or ſuch as were declining in 
Warmth or Luſtre wanted to be re- 
newed, the Method was to call an Aſ- 
ſembly, where every one was to repair 
with his Lamp trimmed, When they 
were met, all the Tapers were ſet to- 
gether, and not only the dark one 
took Fire, but all the Reſt were ob- 
ſerred to coaleſce and return from theſe 
Meetings with freſh Brightneſs and Vi- 
gur. 9 


As the Precepts, on which this Art 


was founded, lay ſcattered here and 


there thro? the Hiſtory of its Author, 


t required ſome Judgment to put them 
ogether; and, the Unſkillful ſome- 
| times 
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times miſtook in preparing their Lamps 
{9 that/qwhile one could not get his 
Compton to take Fire at all, ano: 

mixed his fo onhappily,: that 


che whole Aſſembly that 

ber to kindle it. To reme- 
dy thek-Inconveniencies, and prevent 
the Conzempt- into which the Art by 
this Meg might fall, the molt noted 
for Skill and Succeſs in making Lamps, 
and for tlis extraordinary Brightneſs of 
their own, met and made an Abſtrat 
of the Rules in which the whole Art 
was contained. This they publiſhed 
for vulgar Uſe, and it was found by 


the Experience of many Ages, to be of 
excellent Effect in directing the Judg- 


ments of the Pyrandrians, ſo various 
in themſelves, to the one great Point 
intended by the Author, To wit, The 
_ a good Lamp. 


4 ALTHOUGH the Benefit of theſc 
8 4 Suro and the certainty with 1 
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by the Help of the Abſtract, they: 
were prepared, was too manifeſt to be 


who not only ſpoke contemptuoully 
of the Author, but endeavoured to op- 
poſe the Progreſs of the Invention. It 
cannot rationally be ſuppoſed, that 
they had any other Motive for ſo do- 
ng, than the Fear of having their 


who oppoſed the Art, yet they ſhewed: 
ticirOppoſition in different Ways; ſome: 
openly endeavoured to blow out the 


amps, but were mortifyed to find, 
that by fo doing, they only diſperſed 


the Snuff and Aſhes; inſomuch, that 


and Luſtre, Others tryed todepreciate 
em, by making others of their own 
mention, which they pretended an- 
frered the End much better; but the 


Wntrary was- manifeſt, for they were 


ben 


denied, yet there wanted not thoſe, 


Lives, which they ſay, were none af © 
the beſt, expoſed by the Light: But, 
altho' this was the ſole Motive of all 


that they burnt with double Briſkneſs- 
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ſoon diſcovered to be only the old 
wooden Torches, a little better dryed 
than formerly, by the Heat of the 


Lamps, 
: There were a third Kind, more 


artful than the former, who pretended 
to be true Pyrandriant, and with a Sort 


of counterfeit Lamps, which for an 


Hour or two, burnt extremely like the 
rightones, entered into their Aſſemblics, 
and there in a Kind of plauſible Ha- 
rangues, laboured to diſſwade the Py- 
randrians, from the Uſe of the Abſtract. 
This they did to make way for the Op- 
poſition they intended againſt the Hi 
ſtory itſelf, but coyered their Deſign 
under the higheſt Encomiums on the 
Excellence of the Lamps, the Wiſdom 
of the Invention, and the Goodneſs of 
its Author. It is true, at firſt they 
made a new Abſtract of their own, 
Which took prodigiouſly for ſome Time, 
for the Inhabitants of the old Pyran- 
| grill 
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drian World were, like ours and all 
other planetary People, extremely fond 
of Novelty and Change, But it was 
not long e're this Abſtract fell into 
Contempt upon comparing it with the 
original Hiſtory, and finding it widely 
different from that, and very defective 
in Practice. The pretended Pyran- 
drians finding this Artifice detected, 
with an Aſſurance peculiar to their Sect, 
ſet themſelves to rail at all Abſtracts, 
denying their own, and condemning 
that and the old one, as equally ſpuri- 
ousand pernicious. They inſiſted that 
ſeeing the Invention, as it lay in the 
antient Hiſtory, was both perfect and 
intelligible, all Abſtracts or Explana- 
tions muſt be either vain or prejudicial ; 
that, if the Author had thought other- 
wiſe, he had furniſhed the Pyrandrians 
with ſuch of his own Contrivance, and 
not left his Art to be mangled, under 
a Notion of mending it, by Bunglers 
and Pretenders; and that there was juſt 

P _ Cauſe 
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Cauſe of Fear, leſt in proceſs of Time, 
the Hiſtory ſhould be quite laid aſide, 
the Abſtract only uſed, and by that 
Means the Art in along Succeflion of 
Ages be entirely loſt. Altho' the true 
Pyrandrians declared they laid no other 
Streſs on the Abſtract, but as it was 
authorized by a ſtrict Conformity with 
the Hiſtory, as it gave an entire and 
conciſe View of the neceſſary Ingre- 
dients in a good Lamp, and as the Ex- 
pedient had been found eminently ſer- 
viceable in ſo entirely removing thoſe 
Inconveniencies mentioned before, that 
proceeded from a Lax, unguarded and 
undirected Peruſal of the Hiſtory, that 
they were now generally forgot; altho 
they referred every one to the Hiſtory, 
and took all poſſible Pains to preſerve 
it genuine, and in full Authority; yet 
thoſe who oppoſed the Abſtract went 
on, and with a World of Popular So- 
phiſtry and Declamation purſued this 


firſt neceſſary Step to that primitive 
* | Darknels 
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Darkneſs, which their real Principles 
and ſecret Practices required. They 
uſed ſo. much Art and Caution, that 
they, at firſt, made many Proſelytes to 
their Way of Thinking, whom they 
afterwards further initiated into their 
dark Deſigns, as they found Means to 
wean them from the Love of Light, 
and poſſeſs them with a Fondneſs for 
ſuch abſurd and abominable Practices, 
as could not bear the Lamp. 


HowEveR, notwithſtanding the 
thick Veil, under which they concealed 
their Deſigns, the Pyrandrian World - 
was then too plentifully illuminated, 
for ſuch an Impoſition to paſs long up- 
on it. Several Things aſſiſted the Diſ- 
covery. Firſt, their counterfeit Lamps 
with which they had found Admit- 
tance into the Pyrandrian Aſſemblies 
were found out, and ſo ſufficiently ex- 
ploded, that they were obliged to lay 
them aſide. Secondly, they could not 

1 be 
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be prevailed on to draw together thoſe 
Precepts on which the Art was found. 
ed ; nor make Lamps even by the Hi- 
ſtory itſelf, leſt truly, they ſhould im- 
poſe a particular Senſe on any Part of 
it, or introduce novel Explications, 
This gave great Cauſe of Suſpicion that 
they were not true Friends to the In- 
vention, Thirdly, they affected the 
{ame Way of Reaſoning, and the ſame 
Latitude of Thought, with thoſe who 
openly oppoſed the Art, and were ever 
ready to cry them up as Patterns of 
good Senſe and ſound Judgment, 
Fourthly, they appeared to have no 
Light about them, and when they 
were queſtioned with on that Article, 
they ſhewed a dark Lanthorn in which 
they ſaid was incloſed a moſt glorious 
Lamp, made by a new Receipt, from 
whence they vain-gloriouſly aſſumed, 
and the Pyrandrians in Deriſion, gave 
them the Name of Augenei or Neu- 


lights, They could not be prevailed 
on 
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on to open theſe Lanthorns, altho' they 
had nothing to fear, but merely the be- 
ing convicted of Impoſture, for the 
Pyrandrians uſed no Violence or Perſe. 
cution, thinking every one puniſhed 
himſelf ſufficiently who refuſed the Uſe 
of the Lamps. The bare Uſe of an 
Abſtract, that confeſſedly contained 
nothing different from the Hiſtory, 
ſeemed to be too flight a Foundation 
for the Diviſions that were broached, 
and the Debates that were fet on Foot, 
vince little or no Inconvenience could 
nationally be feared from thence, it was 
to be preſumed the Augenei had ſome- 
thing of more Moment at the Bottom, 
and that they were Enemies to the 
Lamps themſelves. At leaſt, if this 
was not the Caſe, ſome other Principle 
or Deſign, as detrimental to the Pub- 
lick Welfare, muſt be ſuppoſed, from 
the Induſtry and Art uſed to conceal, 
not only thoſe Lamps they pretended to 
carry about, -but the Secret by which 
P 3 they 
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they were made, and the whole Plan 
of their Deſigns. If the Lamps of the 
Pyrandrians were falſe Lights, or theit 
Inventor a Deceiver, why did not the 
Augenei, who ſet up for more than or- 
dinary Degrees of Benevolence, open- 
Iy expoſe the Impoſture ? If their own 
were the only true ones, why did they 
not produce them, and publiſh the Re- 
ceipt by which they were made ? Why 
were all Things to be managed covert- 
ly and in the dark by one Party, ina 
Diſpute about Light, whilſt the other 
dealt openly in every Thing, and taught 
the World what they knew? Why 
were the Principles of the Augenei ſo 
impenetrable and opake, while thoſe 
of the Pyrandrians were altogether 
tranſparent? Was it not a moſt pre- 
poſterous Thing while the Augny 
Tailed at the Pyrandrian for the Ule of 
an Abſtract for which they could not 


aſſign natural Reaſons, becauſe che Co- 
operation of the ſeveral Ingredients Was 
A 
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in itſelf myſterious and inexplicable, 
that they ſhould make a Secret of what, 
if you believed their own Words, they 
could very eaſily explain? All theſe, 
and a thouſand other Queries of the 
ſame Kind, are no other Way to be 
anſwered but by ſaying that the Auge- 
nei ſtood up in Defence of a pretended 
Light, in order to eſtabliſh a real Dark- 


neſs, becauſe Darkneſs was the only 
Defence for their Deeds, 


TH1s Controverſy is likely never to 
have an End, becauſe Light and Dark- 
nels are incompatible, till one or other 
Party be deſtroyed. — 


BuT there is little Room to expect 
this, ſince if on the one Hand, the 
real and manifeſt Uſe of the Lamps 
muſt always preſerve the Art of making 
them, and the Hiſtory in which it is 
contained; ſo the Augenei have many 
Helps to ſupport them on the other, 
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In all Controvercies, Obſcurity has 
greatly the Advantage of Perſpicuity, 
All the Deſigns of the Pyrandrians are 
no ſooner laid, than diſcovered and 
obviated, while thoſe of the Augenei 
are impenetrable. The Pyranarians 
lye open to a thouſand Shots from the 
Dark, expoſed by their own Light, 
while the Augenei are inviſible, and 
only to be attacked at Random. If 
there be the leaſt Flaw in an Argu- 
ment, that is thoroughly underſtood, it 
is immediately widened to a Diſfohution 
of the Whole; or, if there be none, it 
is eaſy ſeeing where a pretended one 
may moſt artfully and feazibly be fixed, 


Bur, on the other Side, be there 
never ſo many real Defects, Obſcurity 
can hide them all, and as there is no 
diſtinguiſhing right from wrong, there 
is neither Safety nor Certainty in op- 
poſing any Thing. What, ſaid the 
Pyrandrians, is the Uſe of Light, but 
| to 
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to be diffuſed about us, and to preſent 
us with a View of the Perſons or Things 
weare concerned with ? The benificent 
Inventor of our Lamps, forbid us to 
hide them, but rather to let them ſhine 
before all the Pyrandrians, that all 
might ſee and enjoy the Benefit of them. 
and provide themſelves with Lamps of 
their own ; but theſe Augenei, either 
envying us a Share of their new Light, 
or elſe fearing it ſhould be found to be 
10 better than Darkneſs, conceal both 
their Art and Lamps; and by their 
ſtumbling and irregular Motions, give 
ſirewd Signs that they had no Light, 
and by their pilfering and other dark 
Practices, that they deſire none. 


A THovsAND other Circumſtances 
bo tedious here to mention, concurred to 
confirm this Suſpicion ; but at length, 
n Accident happened that put it out 
af Queſtion, One of the Augenei was 
caught a fleep after a Debauch, by a 

Company 
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Company of the Pyrandrians, with his 
Lanthorn lying by him. They carryed 
off both with them, and in a full Af. 
ſembly of their own People, examined 
him about the Nature of his new Light: 
But, there was ſuch a World of Shuff- 
ling and Ambiguity in all his Anſwers, 
that it was impoſſible to make any 
Thing of him, only this, that ſuch 
equivocal and double-Dealing, plainly 
argued him an Impoſter ; beſides, upon 
his being firſt rouſed, which was in 
the Midſt of the Aſſembly, he was in 
_ vaſt Confuſion to find himſelf ſurprized, 
his Eyes could not bear the Brightnel 
of the Lamps, and he demanded his 
Lanthorn with the greateſt Marks of 
Fear and Anxiety, in both his Voice 
and Looks. This was all the Helps 
they had to form his Character, ot 
that of his Companions, from any Ob- 
ſervations they could make on himſelf; 
for his Impudence, ſoon: recovered him 
from his Surprize, inſomuch that he 
| anſwered 
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anſwered all their Queſtions, with an 
innocent Face, and an aſſured Look. 
The Pyrandrians, finding it impoſſible 
to draw him out from the intricate Re- 
ceſſes, and dark lurking Places, which 
his manifold Hypocriſy and Impudence 
afforded him, ordered his Lanthorn to 
be opened, in Hopes of making a full 
Diſcovery from thence: But, they 
ſpent a great deal of Time, to no Pur- 
poſe, in ſearching for a Door. After 
banding it about, and examining it one 
iter another, they were obliged to 
ule Violence to it. 


Ueon breaking 1 ſuch a peſti- 
ential Vapour iſſued from the Fracture, 
s made the Lamps for a Moment or 
two burn blue, and ſeized the Heads 
if all that were preſent, with an unac- 
wuntable Giddineſs : But, upon its go- 
bg off immediately, they could obſerve 
to Light in the Lanthorn, nor any 


loom for a Lamp or Candle, for the 
Whole 
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Whole was ſtuffed with Implements of 
various Kinds, which they drew out 
and examined one after another, Firſt 
came forth a large Packet, with the 
Word New-light wrote upon it in 
capital Letters, and round the Word, 
the Figures of the Sun, Moon, Stars, 
and other luminous Bodies, with Rays, 
and large Encomiums interſperſed upon 
the Nature and Excellence of Light 
Upon breaking this open, it appeared 
to be only the coverng of ſeveral other 
Packets contained within it, and wa 
all painted with Clouds on the Inſide 
The firſt of the leſſer Packets, had 
Truth wrote on it, and underneath a 
naked Woman held a Ballance, one 
Scale of which, was immerſed in 1 
Cloud, while the Sun ſhone brightly 
on the other ; upon opening this, there 
was found another, with Sophiltry 
wrote upon it, and a Figure with two 
Faces, peeping from behind a Curtain, 


and this again, being open, was found} 
full 
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full of fine Duſt, which by the leaſt 
Breath 'of the By-ſtanders, aroſe like 
Smoak, and for ſome Time, ſo far 
prevailed upon the Lamps, as to render 
what paſt almoſt inviſible. The next 
Packet that was diſplayed, had Nature 
wrote upon it, and underneath, the 
Figure of a ſavage Pyrandrian, friſking 
on his Hands and Feet, and haſtening 
with Pleaſure and Eagerneſs in his 
Countenance, towards an Herd of four- 
footed Animals, that appeared at a 
Diſtance. Within, it was daubed with 
obſcene and drunken Figures, and rude 
Battles of naked Pyrandrians, tearing 
eich other with their Teeth, It con- 
tained another that had Pleaſure wrote 
on the Out-ſide, and Vice within, and. 
was filled with Dung, 


Tux laſt Packet, had Liberty wrote 
upon it, with the Picture of a War- 
Horſe bounding over a Wall, while 
bis Rider gro velled at ſome Diſtance be- 
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hind him, with the Saddle, Bridle 
and other Furniture lying in Confuſion 
round him. On the Infide appeared the 
Figure of an Hydra, whoſe hundred 
Heads, armed with Fire and Stings, 
waged furious War with each other, 
and in the void Spaces among the Head, 
was wrote, Libertiniſm and Anarchy. 
It contained only a Medley of ſmall 
Books, and warlike Weapons, cut in 
Woad, that looked like an Arſenal 
and a Library hudled together, It 
was obſerved, that on one of the 
Books, theſe Words were carved, Dark- 
neſs to be felt. Such were the Con- 
tents of the Packets. The reſt of the 
Lanthorn was filled with Daggers, Poy- 
ſons, Pick-locks, Rope-ladders, and 
all the various Inſtruments, with which 
Night Enterprizes, and dark Deſigns 
are wont to be carried on. By the 
Anatomy of this Lanthorn, as it was 
called, it appeared what Kind of Peo- 


ple the Augenei were, and an Edict 
Was 


67 
was forthwith publiſhed by the Pyran- 
drians, forbidding all Manner of Com- 
merce or Converſation with them, un- 
der this Penalty, That whoſoever ſhould 
tranſgreſs the Edict, ſhould have his 
Lamp forthwith quenched, and be for 
ever expelled the Luminous Aſſembly. 
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The Eleventh. 


| MONG the Numbers of weal- 
thy Romans who in the Julian 
and Auguſtan Ages retired to the ſtately 
Villa's they had built in Campania for 
their Pleaſure, there was one, who be- 
taking himſelf to a Philoſophical Life, 
exchanged all he was worth at Ront 
for a moderate Parcel of Ground not 
far from Baie, The Improvements 
he made on this Spot, which was one 
of the moſt fertile in the World, were 
rather deſigned for Uſe than Ornament, 
and had ſome Reſemblance to thoſe he 
made in his Mind, which were alto- 
gether in order to Virtue. He believed 


that human Happineſs was to be ob- 


tained by keeping both the Mind and 


Body cloſe to Nature and Reaſon, * 
that 
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_ WW that we make ourſelves miſerable- in 
Proportion to the ſuperfluous Nicety of 
(IB Houſes, Tables and Dreſs, with which 
we treat our Bodies, and the curious 
Refinements in Knowledge, to which 
the more learned accuſtom their Minds. 
|- WH He was an Enemy to Luxury of all 
in WW Kinds, as well that which conſiſts in 
ly WH fuperfluous Learning, as unneceſſary 
or WM Riches. It was for this Reaſon that he 
e- laid it down to himſelf as a Law never 
c, o be diſpenſed with, that he and his g 
Family ſhould by their Induſtry in the 
ot WF Sammer provide only what was neceſ- 
ts Bl firy during the enſuing Year, with 
ne foe little Overplus in Caſe of Acci- 
e dents or Diſappointments in the next 
, ficceeding Crop. By this Means being 
ic BY kept always buſy, he avoided all the 
0- Micchiefs that are incident to an idle 
ed Lite, together with the Perplexities 
b- Nad Errors that naturally ariſe from 
id Wl Study and Speculation. This Method 
Wwever ſingular it may ſeem, gave 
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him Health and Contentment, and 
thoſe a long Life. But finding at lat 
that he muſt yield to the common Lo 
of all Men, he called his two Son ! 

] 
n 
[ 


Syngenes and Tycherus to him, and ſpoke 
to them in the following Manner, 


| Mr Sons, hear the laſt Commands d 
your dying Father, and remember them 
as an hereditary Secret, from whence 
you may draw Health of Body, Peace 
of Mind, and Length of Days, 28 
have done. As I perceive all Thing 
in this great Body of the Roman Em- 
pire degenerating apace, and tending 
headlong to that State of Luxury ani 
Corruption that never fails to ruin t 
Happineſs of Individuals, as well % 
the Strength of Common-wealths, i the 
IJ have lived myſelf, and out of mW: 
tender Regard to my dear Children, 
would have you live by other Maxin 
than thoſe of your contemporary Ar 


mans, I have left my Eſtate ſo equal 
| Ha diyidel 
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divided between you, that one will 
have no Reaſon to envy the other, ei- 
ther for the greater Quantity or Ferti- 
lity of his Portion, Each with proper 
Induſtry will have enough to ſupport a 
numerous Family in Plenty. Beware 
therefore of ever endeavouring to en- 
large your Patrimonies, for that may 
be attended with Injuſtice and Violence, 
and it would be Folly to expoſe your- 
ſelves to Temptations, ſince I have left 
you a Competency. I have deſignedly 
made you Poſſeſſors only of what is 
ſufficient, altho' I might have amaſſed 


a much ampler Fortune, that your 


uſtenance may depend upon Induſtry, 


the Mother of Virtue and Happineſs. 
vince you have only enough, take Care 
therefore to keep it entire, With my 
Will I leave you a written Summary 
of my Oeconomy, in which you will 
ind the beſt Rules that can poſſibly be 


laid down for the Cultivation of this 
WPzrticular Piece of Ground, If you 


obſerve 
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obſerye them carefully, you ſhall a. 
bound, and be happy; if you negle& 
them, you ſhall be poor and miſerable, 
Remember what a long and happy 
Lite they have given me; and obſerve 
how wretched and ſhort lived the reſt 
of Mankind are generally rendered, by 
following Maxims of a contrary Nature, 


Soo after the deceaſe of their Fa- 
ther, Syngenes and Tycherus took Poſ. 
ſeſſion of their ſeveral Eſtates. While 
Tycherus, full of his Father's Example, 
and directed by his Rules of Agricul- 
ture, gave the neceſſary Application to 
the Provifion of Food for his Family; 
he obſerved that his Brother Syngens 
ſuffered his Land tolye wholly untilled. 
Their Conduct was as different, as if 
they had not heen educated in the ſame 
Family, or, as if their Father had 
brought them up in, and bequeathed 
to them at his Death, the Obſervation 
of quite contrary Maxims. Hoberus 

was 
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was always employed either in repair- 
ing his Houſe, or cultivating his 
Grounds; and was never ſeen abroad 
n the Fields, without an Hatchet, a 
Rake, a Cycle, or ſome other Inſtru- 
ment of Huſbandry ; whereas, Synge- 
nes ſeldom ſtirred Abroad; and when 
he did, was obſerved to ſaunter about 
with his Arms ſtuck idly in his Boſom, 
or with a crooked Stick in his Hand, 
gathering the wild Fruit that this 
Hedge or that Coppice afforded. They 
happened to meet one Day, and Tyche- 
rus aſked his Brother, why he did not 
Rough his Ground, nor repair his Fen- 
cs, as his Father had done before him ?. 
putting him in Mind that the Seaſon 
was pretty far advanced, and that 
Seed Time would ſoon be over; and, I 
are not, ſaid Syngenes, if Harveſt were 


at hand, I ſhould then gather in 1 
Cop. | | 


TYCHERUS, I am afraid you will 
find 
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find it a very ſcanty one, unleſs you 
plow and ſow for it. 


SYNGENES. It is prejudice of 
Education that makes you think fo, 


TYCHERUS. And pray what is it 
makes you think that you can poſhbly 
reap without ſowing ? I am ſure out 
Father, who was the beſt Farmer in 
the Neighbourhood, did not think as 
youl'@oub oh oft Dogan) 25d 10 9204 


+» $TNGENES. But Jam no more 
tied down to his Way of Thinking, 
now that I am at Liberty to act for my- 
ſelf, than he was to that of his Father, 
who ſpent his Life under Arms. 


TYCHE RUS. Idon'tſay you ate, 
any farther than his Maxims and Ex- 
ample appear expedient and beneficial 
to yourſelf, But I imagine you will 
find his Way of cultivating and wy 
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his Grounds, as neceſſary as Eating and 
Drinking, and wearing of Cloaths. 


SYNGENES. Perhaps not. I 
think ſome of my Father's Principles 
rery right, and others as wrong; and of 
thoſe again that are right, ſome may 
do very well for one Man's Purpoſe, 
tht would ruin another. This firſt 
Maxim indeed, that we ſhould follow 
Nature and Reaſon in order to be hap- 
y, I greatly approve of; as for the reſt 
ttey ſeem to be either foreign or falſe, 


f 


TYCHERUS. Falſe! Pray give 
a Inſtance. 


SIYNGENES, Why, can any 
Thing be more abſurd than to ſuppoſe, 
8 he did, that Labour is neceſſary to 
Happineſs, and Pains-taking to the En- 
yment of Pleaſure; by which he 
Makes 2 Drudge and a Slave of Man, 


Who is the Lord of the Creation. Our 
Vaſlals 
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Vaſſals, the inferior Animals, who 
keep nearer to Nature, are to live at 
Large truly, and to be fed and cloathed 
without Care or Trouble, while their 
Sovereign mult moil and muddle in the 
Earth, and ſtooping down from his e- 
rect and regal Poſture, pay the Sweat 
of his majeſterial Brow for every Mor 
ſel he is to put into his Mouth. Hon 
conſiſts this with the Harmony and 


good Order of Things ? 


f TYCHE RUS. Ay, I was afrai 
it would come to this. Brother! Br 
ther! you do very ill to read thok 
Books of vain Philoſophy that fill you 
Head with theſe Whims, Our wil 
Father uſed to obſerve to us, that the! 
is as great Madneſs in the Refineme" 
of Philoſophy, as Folly in the Wa 
and Faſhions of the World, and th 
they are alike far from Nature and Re 
ſon, He was wont to tell us, ths 
with reſpect to the Ends and Purp*% 
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of Life, he that is commonly ſtiled a 
rery learned Man, is the greateſt Fool 
in the World. This we ſhall ſee veri- 
fied in you, before the Year's End; 
and notwithſtanding you are ſo great a 
Lord, and ſuch a profound Man, you 
and your Family will be in want of 
Neceſſaries, while I, who can ſcarce 
keep my own Accounts, have a fair 
Proſpect of living warm and in Plenty. 
Our Father owed his Happineſs and 
kngth of Life, to his being a plain 
lwnright Man; if you followed his 
Example, you would prefer moderate 
Labour, tho' it were not neceſſary, to 
the Support of your Family, merely 
becauſe itis wholeſome to the Body, and 
amuſing to the Mind, 


SYNGENES. Brother, if you 
bad Learning, you would never con- 
ound Toil and Pleaſure together, nor 
alk ſo weakly as you do, about the 
WV holeſomeneſs of ſtraining and har- 
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raſſing your Body, and the Amuſements 


of working. If Reſt is both wholeſome 
and - pleaſant, how can its oppoſite, 
Toil, be ſo too? But, it is in vain to 
argue with one, who knows not the 
firſt Rules of Diſputation. 
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TYCHERUS. I know no Occa. 
ſion for diſputing, and therefore I do 
not trouble my Head, either about the 
firſt or ſecond Rules of it; but this! 
know by Obſervations made on others, 
that all your idle Folks, are the moſt 
ſplenetick and uneaſy Wretches in the 
World, while thoſe who take Pains, 
and are buſy, appear to be chearful and 
healthful. I find by myſelf too, that 
I have great Pleaſure, in the Work ol 
my own Hands; and that I am not al 
when I have nothing to do; nay, ! 
perceive that, unleſs I fatigue myſel 
a little, I can have no Pleaſure in Reſt 
that Condition in which you place you! 


Happineſs. I ſhould think, as all Me 


— AD 
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partake 
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partake of the ſame Nature, that you 


muſt perceive the ſame Thing in your- 
ſelf : But, perhaps it may be otherwiſe, 
I am unlearned, and cannot diſpute. - 
All my Knowledge, dear Brother, con- 


fiſts in a little Experience and Common 
denſe. | 


SYNGENES, Yes, both the 
Kind and Degree of your Senſe, is very 
common, your Amuſements are thoſe 
of the Vulgar, which I fancy neither 
you, nor the reſt of them would care 
to divert yourſelves withal, if you 
thought you could help it. 


TYCHERUS. It is no Matter 
whether we would or not; but believe 
me, the ſolid and rational Entertain- - 
ment, or Engagement, they give my 
Thoughts, is what I could never find 
in the little idle Games, with which 
polite People commonly amuſe them- 
klves, The latter ſeem to be fit only 
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for Children, andindeedyourfineFolks, 
at leaſt, in this Part of the World, ſeem 
to be as little in carneſt about this Life, 
while the Entertainments of me, and 
my Neighbouring Farmers, are ſerious 
and manly, We ſupport and enjoy 
Life at once, while thoſe who call 
themſelves our Betters, ſeem only to 
act a Part, and pieaſe themſelves witha 
very childiſh Repreſentation of Reality, 
that is found-by none, but ſuch as are 
induſtrious about Things neceſſary. I; 
it not very abſurd, Brother, to ſhun 
the true Buſineſs of Life out of Sloath, 
and then ſeek for forced invented Buſi- 
neſs, for want of ſomething to do! 


SYNGENES. Ves, but it is not 
at all abſurd, to ſpare unneceſſary Pains, 
and ſuch are the Labours of Mankind, 
which are ſo much the more ridiculous 
than their mere Diverſions, as they are 
more ſerious. 


74. 
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TYCHERUS. How] are all the 
Labours of Mankind, abſurd and ridi- 
culous ?. Not excepting even thoſe that 
are neceſſary for our Support ? 


SYNGENES, Ay, but there are 
none ſuch, They are all Inventions of 
our own, to plague ourſelves, who 
live as it were, in a miſerable World of 
our own contriving, and ſubject to in- 
numerable Wants of our own making, 
for which we muſt alſo make artificial 
Supplies. Our natural Wants are few, 
and thoſe Nature it ſelf, without any 
other Help, can ſufficiently provide for. 


TYCHERUS, For Inſtance now. 
Should you negle& to plow and ſow 
thoſe Fields before us, would you ex- 
pet to have the Neceſſaries of Life, 


ſpring ſpontaneouſly out of them ? 
SYNGENES, Yes. 
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TYCHERUS. What, Corn, Wine, 
and Oil? 


SYNGENES, Yes, why not? 
Do you imagine thoſe are leſs natural 
to the Earth than Graſs and Weeds, 
and a thouſand other Things, not ſo 
uſeful, that grow unbid ? Nay, that 
are produced in greateſt Abundance, 
where the Ground is leſs diſturbed, or, 
in your Way of ſpeaking, manured? 


TYCHERUS. I do not know; 
this Doctrine is new to me, and I am 
ſure, it is very different, not only from 
the Practice of our Father; but from 
that of Mankind in general 


STNGENES. Why ſo it is; and 
what then? 


TYCHERUS. Nothing, only 1 
thought, that in Caſes of this Kind, 
tlie Experience of the oldeſt Huſband- 
men 
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men, and indeed of all Men, might 
afford ſome Foundation for an Argu- 


ment. 


SYNGENES, This is an Expe- 
rience that the World buys very dear. 


TTCHE RUS. I do not; for 
my Father gave it to me for nothing, 
and I needed only to open my Eye- 
lids, and confirm it to myſelf by con- 
inual Obſervations, 


SYNGENES, You had a little 
nore Trouble with it, than barely 
lifting up your Eye-lid. It has coſt 
jou all thofe Labours, that raiſe you ſo 
bon in the Morning, and keep you ſo 
ate up at Night ; and believe me that 
no ſmall Purchaſe, Had you known 
lat our bountiful Mother, Earth, Be- 
I oss all Things, needful For our Sup- 
d, Wt, without aſking or prefling, I be- 
d- Wc you would have ſpared the con- 
: tinual 
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tinual and earneſt Sollicitation of the 


-Plough and Harrow, 


TYCHE RUS. Yes, that I ſhould, 
and have found ſomething elſe to em- 
ploy me. But I would gladly know, 
what Arguments you can have for an 


Opinion ſo ſingular and ſurprizing. 


'. SYNGENE 4. The Argument 
are very good, but I won't fay, they 
will convince you, That Tree i 


very large and plain one, and yet I v0 v 
not think a blind Man could ſce it at ar 
N oon-day. VC 

th 


TY CH E RUS. Well, but I will co 
rub away the Prejudices from my 
Reaſon, as well as I can, and try i? 
apprehend - you, 


 SYNGENES, Tell me then, 


do you think the Works of Nature, 
diſcove 


he 
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diſcover a perfect Wiſdom in their Con- 
triyance ? 


TYCHE RUS. I do. 


SYNGENES. And that in them 
there is unſtinted Goodneſs ſhewn to 
us, by their Author:? 


TYCHERUS. I do. 


SYNGENES. Since then the 
whole World is ſo full of the Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs of its Author, why ſhould 
you accuſe him of providing ſo ill for 
the Happineſs of Man, on whoſe Ac- 
count the Whole was made, that Man 
1s obliged to provide for himſelf, and 
that in the moſt laborious and painful 
Manner. If thoſe Materials, that are 
neceſſary for the Nouriſhment of, the 
human Body, and the Support of Life, 
require ſo much Pains to produce and 


prepare them, then our Maker, inſtead 
of 


| (1 190 ) 
of. beſtowing freely, bas, along with 
his Gifts, impoſed ſuch hard Conditions, 
that T really think Man, who by his 
Reaſon is Lord, by. his Wants and La- 
bours,. is rendered the very Slave of 
the whole Creation; and yet this muſt 
be the Caſe, if the Earth does not 
ſend forth our Food, as it does that of 
all other Creatures, unleſs by mere 
dint of Labour: But, our Creator has 
not dealt ſo with us, Corn, and Olives, 
and Vines,” are no more Aliens to the 


1 2 Earth, . other Plants leſs uſeful. 


The — is the common Parent of 
them all, and as they muſt have ſprung 
dee at firſt, ſo they muſt be 
ſuppoſed: as much the Favourites of 
their mild Mother, and on as good a 
footing with her, as the reſt of her 
Offspring; unleſs indeed you think her 
like, thoſe fooliſh Mothers, that indulge 
the moſt froward of their Children; 


while they treat the good-natured with 
Severity. 


* 
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Severity, Do you think the i is- partial , 
to Thorns and Brambles ee 
| 7, F 7 

TYCHERUS, I know nochkgef | 
her Sentiments, with reſpe& to het 


Children, but as they are diſcoverabls 


by Matter of Fact. It is certain that 
Thorns, and Brambles, and other noxi- 
ous Weeds, grow apace in my Grounds, 
in ſpight of all I can do to hinder them; 
and were it not for a great deal: of 

plowing, ſowing, digging, planting, 
pruning, hedging, &c. I find I and my 
Family might ſtarve, for any Thing the 

Earth would afford us gratis. 20 


SYNGENES. How do you a find 
that ? Did you ever make the T_T 
ment ? 


TYCHERUS. No, nor do I in- 
tend it, in your Way ; but thoſe Fields 
that have lain ſince Hannibal foraged 


in theſe Parts, without affording one 
Morſel 
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Morſel of Bread, or one Drop of Wine 
or Oil; but on the contrary, Abundance MW 
of wild Shrubs, and uſeleſs Plants of . 
all Kinds, give me Reaſon enough to 
fear theſe would let me ſtarve, if I did 
not cultivate them, 


| | 
 SYNGENES. All Parts of the 
World do not produce all Kinds of n 
Plants, tho' every Country or Climate 
1s naturally fruitful in ſuch Things, as 
are neceſſary for the Support of its own lor 
Inhabitants. Plants grow ſpontaneous WWF: 
in their own native Soil, and not with- Wi 
out Cultivation in others. Corn, and Wh: 
Vines, and ſuch like, are not Natives be 
of our Climate, or elſe they would 
grow as familiarly here as thoſe Bram- Wh * 
bles you complain of Wit 
| Wh! 


TYCHERUS. How then are we Ney 
of this barren Country to be ſupported, MW : 
if we do not cultivate the Ground? lat 


SIN. 
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SYNGENES. By feeding on ſuch 


Things as.our Soil affords us, without 
mangling it with Ploughs and Spades. 


TYCHE RUS. Obſerve thoſeFields 
over-run with Briers and Thorns: Do 
jou think you could live comfortably 
on what they produce in their preſent 


mtural Condition? 


SYINGENES, Why not? It is 
n Wonly Prejudice makes us deſpiſe their 
us Wiruits, and Diſuſe that renders them 
1- Wiiagreeable or unwholeſome to us. 
nd Wbclides, they furniſh Shelter for wild 
es I beaſts, whoſe Fleſh is excellent Food. 


TYCHERUS. But not to be had 
vithout the Labour of hunting them, 
which ſo great a Lord as you, could 
tever ſtoop to. Again, the killing them 
attended with great Danger, and 
lat I believe you would care as 
lttle for, as the Labour, As for Corn, 

8 and 
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and Olives, and Vines, I take them t 
be Natives of no Country, in you 
Senſe ; for ſince they do not grow here 
without Labour and Manure, where 
can they grow? There is not a more 
fruitful Spot of Ground on Earth, than 
this we inhabit. Its Produce is brought 
to Maturity, by the united Influence 
of both ſolar and ſubterraneous Heat, 
operating on aSoil ſtrongly impregnated 
with Oil, and Sulphur, and Nitr, 
which you Naturaliſts allow to be 
Principles of Fertility; and accordingly 
our Fruits are equal at leaſt to thoſe 0 
any other Country, the Roman Eagle 
has yet viſited. 


SYNGENES. Why you talk 


as if the Seeds of theſe more uſcfulMj. 
Plants had been dropped down like N vit 
the Ancile out of Heaven, and not W. 
produced by the Earth? Whence dolle 
you ſuppoſe we had them ? tad 


BE 
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TYCHE RUS. I think it is plain 
the Earth does not produce them of it- 

elf, even when kept clear of other 

plants, that might obſtruct their 

Growth; and therefore I conclude they 
were formed by the Hand of our Maker 
t the ſame Time with ourſelves, and 
delivered to us, as both the Support of 
dur Lives, and the Pledges of our In- 
tuſtry, To this agrees the Story of 
lhe Goddeſs Ceres's teaching Triptolemus 
the Art of Agriculture, and ſending 
lim from Nation to Nation to propa- 
gte that Art, and diſpenſe the Seed 
he had given him. Perhaps there 
may be ſomething of Fable and Alle- 
pry in this Story; but, if there is any 
Thing to be gathered from it at all (and 
there is none of thoſe Ancient Tales 
without a meaning) it is, that the 
World neither knew the Seed, nor the 
Method of propagating it, until they 
ad both from the Divine Being. 
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STNGENES. So that we haye 
Corn, &c, only by Tradition, without 
any natural Faculty in the Earth to 
produce it? By this means it may 
come at laſt to be loſt ; and then what 
will become of Mankind, who, accord- 
ing to you, can't ſubſiſt without it? 


TYCHER. Fear not: It is ſo ne- 
ceſſary, that I'll engage the World will 
never ſuffer it to run out, 


 SYNGENES. That is more than 
you can tell : For though I grant you, 
that tis very good; yet there are other 
Things on which Mankind might ſub- 
fiſt, You uſed the Word Weed ſome 
time ago, by which is commonly meant 
an uſeleſs or a noxious Plant ; but the 
Application of ſuch a Term, ſhews 
great Ignorance in thoſe who uſe it 
and does no leſs Diſhonour to the Ma- 
ker of the World. Is there any thing 


uſeleſs or hurtful in the Creation ? T 
G 
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Cod make thoſe Plants to vaunt his 
own Power, or to incommode Man- 
kind? Has he made any thing in this 
World for any other Reaſon, but our 
Accommodation ? Forbear ſuch Ex- 
preſſions therefore, and conſider, that 
5 all his Works are good, we might, 
if Prejudice and Cuſtom did not hinder 
us, feed as well on one thing as an- 
other. 


TYCHER. Could you make a 
Meal out of that great Stone that lies 
before you? 


SYNGENES.. Out of that Stone? 
No. Who ever thought of eating 
dtones ? 


TYCHER. All Things therefore 
e not fit for Food; no nor all Plants. 
They were intended for various Utes ; 
ad many of them not for the imme- 
late uſe of Man. Nay, ſome of them 
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STNGENES. So that we have 
Corn, &c, only by Tradition, without 
any natural Faculty in the Earth to 
produce it? By this means it may 
come at laſt to be loſt ; and then what 
will become of Mankind, who, accord- 
ing to you, can't ſubſiſt without it? 


TYCHER, Fear not: It is fo ne- 
ceſſary, that I'll engage the World will 
never ſuffer it to run out. 


SYNGENES. That is more than 
you can tell : For though I grant you, 
that 'tis very good ; yet there are other 
Things on which Mankind might ſub- 
fiſt, You uſed the Word Weed ſome 
time ago, by which is commonly meant 
an uſeleſs or a noxious Plant ; but the 
Application of ſuch a Term, ſhews 
great Ignorance in thoſe who uſe it, 
and does no leſs Diſhonour to the Ma- 
ker of the World. Is there any thing 


uſeleſs or hurtful in the Creation ? ” 
| G 
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God make thoſe Plants to vaunt his 
own Power, or to incommode Man- 
kind? Has he made any thing in this 
World for any other Reaſon, but our 
Accommodation ? Forbear ſuch Ex- 
preſſions therefore, and conſider, that 
5 all his Works are good, we might, 
if Prejudice and Cuſtom did not hinder 
us, feed as well on one thing as an- 
other. 


TNCHER. Could you make a 
Meal out of that great Stone that lies 
before you? 


SYNGENES.. Out of that Stone? 
No. Who ever thought of eating 
dtones? 


wil T?CHER. All Things therefore 
it ne not fit for Food; no nor all Plants. 
la- They were intended for various Uſes; 
ag ud many of them not for the imme- 
date uſe of Man. Nay, ſome of them 
od 83 are 
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are undoubtedly hurtful in one reſpec, 
though they may be uſeful in another; 
and the Miſchief they do, is no more 
inconſiſtent with the Goodneſs of God, 
than the reſt of the Evil that is in the 
World. Whether God made all Things 
for Man I know not, no more than [ 
do how to account for many Things in 
the Creation. I was not. by when the 
World was made, nor have I been let 
into the ſecret Cauſes of Things ſince, 
all I can fay is, that there are many 
Evils incident to this Life, among which 
we Huſbandmen cannot but reckon 
Briers and Thorns; ſo far are we from 
thinking a Thicket, as good as a Vine- 
yard ; ora Field overgrown with Bram- 
bles, as beneficial as one enriched with 
a Crop of Wheat. If we might guels 
at the Deſigns of our Maker, theſe 
Thorns and Brambles, and Weeds of 
all-kinds, might have been intended 
partly as a Puniſhment for the Wicked- 
neſs of Mankind, and partly to * 
| buly 
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buſy ; wilo, if we had not that to do; 
night einploy ourſelves in ſomething 
worſe, But as we can neither trace 
the Originals, nor account for the Na- 
tures of all Things, it is a ſurer Way 
to reaſon from undeniable Facts. The 
burtful, or, if you will have it fo, the 
les uſeful Plants grow of themſelves, 
while thoſe, which we ſtand in more 
continual need of, are not to be obtain 
ed of the Earth, without a good deal 
of Pains ; but which, I think, it is 
worth one's while to take, on account 
of the Support and Pleaſure they re- 
ward our Toil with. - Theſe are Truths 
which it is Madneſs to deny ; and thoſe 
who will argue otherwiſe, I refer them 
to Hunger for an Anſwer, 


STNGENES. It is plain, that 
Tillage is Nonſenſe and Impertinence, 
from the infinite Diſagreement there is 
about the manner of doing it: Were 
uch a Thing neceſſary, it would have 

been 
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been made ſo plain to all Men, that all 
would have knownit as naturally as they 
do, that opening one's Eyes is neceſ. 
fary to Sight, Shall that, on which 
Lite depends, be left to the Corruption 
of human Inſtitution and Tradition? 
There are an infinite variety of Opi- 
nions about the Cultivation of Ground, 
Perhaps none of them is right; or if 
one of them be, how ſhall we find it 
out, and diſtinguiſh it from the reſt? 
It is impoſſible to try them all]; and it 
is in vain to ſet about the Work, un- 
leſs one knew how to do it ſo as to be 
ſure of not miſcarrying. 
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7 YCHE RUS. You may put as 
many ſubtil Queſtions, - and perplex 
yourſelf with as many Difficulties as 
you pleaſe,” I am obliged to give no o- 
ther Anſwer to them than this, That! 
can't live without Food; that Food is 
not to he had withont cultivating the 


Furth; and that the Methods of Til- 
lage 
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lge, which my Father practiſed him 
ſelf, and recommended to us, have 
always proved ſucceſsful, and been 
crowned with plentiful Harveſts, This 
z enough for me, and I think myſelf 
concerned no further. As to the Juſti- 
fication of our Maker's Meaſures, in 
creating us under ſuch or ſuch Circum- 
ſtances, perhaps refined and curious 
Speculations will rather hinder than 
help us to do it properly. If Things 
themſelves be candidly confulted, we 
ſhall find them ſpeaking the Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs of their Creator in plainer 
ind ſtronger Terms, than thoſe in uſe 
among the Philoſophers : If Perſons, Þ 
know no kind of Men fo well diſpoſed 
to honour and love the Father of the 
World, as thoſe who earn a plentiful 
dubſiſtence for themſelves and Fami- 
lies, by the honeſt Sweat of their Brows. 
They have Health and Peace, and Con- 
tentment, the greater Part of which 


ey owe to the Neceflity they are un- 
der 
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der of labouring for their Subſiſtence, 
as appears from the more unhappy Con. 
dition of thoſe who are ſupported by 
the Induſtry of others in a Life of Idle. 
neſs, Had Providence given us all our 
Food without Labour, I am apt to 
think we had all been as unhealthful, 
and as unhappy, as they. 


SYNGENES.. The Subſtance of MW” 
what you have advanced on this Sub- 
ject, if I have rightly underſtood you, d 
amounts to this; that Thorns and W 
Brambles, and what you call Weeds, It 
ſpring naturally and plentifully from 
the Earth ; but that Corn, and other 
Vegetables neceſſary to our Support, 
muſt be had elſewhere, and planted in 
the Ground, where it is impoſſible for 
them to thrive or flouriſh, unleſs the 
Soil be prepared and kept clear for 
them with infinite Labour. Pray now 
reconcile this with the Wiſdom and 


Goodneſs of the firſt Cauſe, 17 
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TYCHERUS. This I could do, 


were my- Underſtanding able to keep 
pace with the Wiſdom of our Maker, 


4 But there are a few Things, which 
ö eren you, with all your philoſophical 
o Lgacity, will never be able thorough- 


| Wy to apprehend. I have already en- 
' Wtcvoured to juſtify this Diſpoſition of 

Things from the Uſefulneſs of Labour 
of {Wind Induſtry to the Mind, as well as 
b. body. But whether human Nature 
dd always require this Exerciſe, or 
id vhether the Earth was always under 
g. tte ſame Indiſpoſition to afford us 
8 Nouriſhment without Labour, is what 
er one of us can tell. Perhaps when 
t, Ide World was firſt made, the Charac- 
ters of its Maker's Wiſdom were more 
kgible in it, than now. I have often 
pprehended a Degeneracy in Nature, 
b which I have been encouraged by 
te antient Fable of the Sons of Titan, 
ad the Earth warring with the Gods, 
ad bringing a Curſe upon the Earth, 
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as a Puniſhment for their Rebellion, 
Theſe, however, are Conjectures, and 
ſuch as I think it both Vanity and Pre. 
ſumption to indulge. If the divine 
Wiſdom has reſerved theſe Things asa 
Secret, Why ſhould we impertinently 
pry into. them ? Let us take the World 
as we find it, and not trouble our Heads 
with Points that are too high for our 
Capacity, and no ways uſeful to us in 
our preſent Condition, 


. SYNGENES. It is very weakto 
found your Defence on Fables and Old- 
wives Tales. 


. TYCHERUS. I do not take the 
Fable I ſpoke of literally, nor do I lay 
a. poſitive Streſs on it in any Senſe: 
But I take Matters of Fact as I find 
them ; and, if my way of accounting 
fon them be weak or abſurd, it is be- 


cauſe I have always been converſant in 
Facts and Things, and, for the moſt 
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pact, little taken up in enquiring about 


heir Cauſes. If T have plenty of Pro- 
lion for my Family; a Sow to ſacri- 
fre to Ceres, and wherewithal to en- 
tertain my rural Neighbours now and 
then of an Holiday, I think myſelf be- 
holden to the Gods, and no way con- 
cern'd to examine their Conduct, or 
cenſure their Providence. But forget 
that J have ſomething elſe to do than 
to ſtand here all Day ſpeculating and 
rating with one, who, it ſeems, has 
more Intereſt with the Earth than me, 
ind can have his Food from thence 
without Labour, 


TYCHE RUS following Experi- 
ence, and Syngenes relying on his Spe- 
culations, purſued their firſt Reſolu- 
tons; by which the one was, in a lit- 
le time, reduced to Extremity of 
Want; and had the Mortification.'ta 
ks his Grounds over-run with Weeds, 


brambles and Thorns, and far better 
T qua- 
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qualified to feed an Herd of Swine, or 
ſhelter wild Beaſts, than ſupport a Fa- 
mily : While the Lands of the other 
were covered with Olive-yards, Vine- 
yards, and Crops of Corn, from whence 
he drew a comfortable Subſiſtance for 
himſelf, his Children, and- other De- 
pendants, 


ALLUSION 
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ALLUSION 
The Twelth. 


NCE on a Time the Earth com- 
plained to the Ocean, concern- 

ing certain great Diſorders, committed 
by divers Rivers and Brooks, who, in- 
ſtead of confining themſelves to their 
own Channel, and haſtning to pay 
their Tribute to the Sea, did nothing 
ſe but ramble about the Fields, break 
down Ditches and Mearings, ſweep a- 


way Corn, Hay, Cattle, and even 
Houſes, form ſtinking Pools and filthy 


Moraſſes, and with infinite Aſſurance 
attack the very Capitals of potent Em- 
pires, driving the Inhabitants from 
their Dwellings, and ſpoiling their 
Goods, This Complaint, which had 
but too much Truth in it, was heard 

with 


L 
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with great Attention by the Ocean, and 
believed the more readily, becauſe he 
himſelf had of a long Time obſerved, 
that many Bodies of Water, both great 
and ſmall, having been permitted to 
leave him for a Space, contracted a 
Fondneſs for the Earth, and ſhewed 
piiinly they cared not, if they never 
returned to him again. His Diſplea- 
ſure at theſe Things being made knoun, 
an Aſſembly of the Rivers was called, 
from which no Stream, from the great- 
eſt to the ſmalleſt was abſent. 


Tu Eupbrates being the oldeſt of 
Rivers, preſided in this Aſſembly, and 
opened it with a Speech, - in which he 
ſet forth the Cauſes of their being con- 
vened, namely, the Cry of the Earth 
. againſt the Rivers, and the Diſpleaſute 
of the Ocean at the Revolters and Ab- 
ſentees. At the Concluſion he gave it 
to them in Charge, to conſider maturc- 


ly of theſe Matters, and provide ſuch 
Re- 
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Remedies, as to their Wiſdoms ſhould 
ſeem moſt proper and effectual. 


TE Brooks, Rivulets, and Sewers, 
who, in order to make a Figure in this 
Aſſembly, had the Day before, bor- 
rowed of the Clouds long- flowing 
Cloaks and full bottomed Perriwigs, 
perceiving that a ſevere Inquiry was 
forthwith to be made into their Irregu- 
larities, followed the Speech of the 
Prefident with an hoarſe diſcontented 
Growl, which they ſoon raiſed to fo 
bud a Roar, that the Cataracts of 
Mount Ararat or the Nile did but gent- 
ly murmur in Compariſon. of them. 
However, upon the Entry of the Sun 
and Saturn, who came to ſee what was 
i doing, this hideous Clamour ceaſed 
all at once, and thoſe who made it 
were compelled, one after another, to 
lay aſide their borrowed Perriwigs and 
Cloaks; and a foul and pitiful Figure 
moſt of them made, when ſtripped of 

| 11 thoſe 
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thoſe adventitious Ornaments.” vet, 
notwithſtanding this Diſgrace, which . 
might have humbled more conſiderable Ml * 
Streams, the Brooks, depending on 
their Numbers, and the Subtility and 
Tergiverſation, natural to mean and 
little Rivulets, entered upon their De- 
fence with great Aſſurance, One a- 
mong the Croud ſtood forth in Behalf 
of the reſt, and delivered himſelf thus, 


Tur Charge brought againſt us, 

* 1s no leſs ſurprizing than it is unrea- 
* ſonable. That the Earth from whom 
* weandall other Rivers ſpring, which 
* weloveandrefreſh, and that theOcean 
* which we often repleniſh, without re- 
* ceiving/one Drop off Water from him, 
© ſhould pretend a Right to what 
ve have always freely given, and join 
* in ſuch ſevere Repreſentations, as have 
been exhibited againſt us this Day, | 
matter of great Amazement. As to 


the Articles, whereof we are accuſed, 
| [ 


( 
] muſt plainly tell you, we look up- 
© on them to be neither Treſpaſſes nor 
' Crimes ; but on the contrary, great 
and ineſtimable Benefits; for, what 
' tho' ſome particular Places may ſuf- 
fer? are theſe private and trivial Suf- 
 ferings to be put in Competition with 
the general and extenſive Service we 
yield the Publick ? As to the Right, 
' which the Ocean pretends to our Of- 
' ferings, we utterly diſclaim it, being 
s, at the ſame Time fully convinced, he 
2- Wl ſtands in no need of our Waters, as 
m having an inexhauſtible Abundance 
ch MW of his own. Be that however as it 
an MW will, we are determined to maintain 
re- WM the Privileges and Liberties of Rivers 
m, to the laſt, againſt all Mounds, 
'Banks, and Ramparts whatever, 


' that thall be oppoſed to them. 


Tuis Harangue was ln by 


mn univerſal Murmur from all the Ri- 
ucts; and ſeveral conſiderable Rivers, 


con- 


La. 


conſcious of their common Guilt, ſpoke MI 
to the ſame Effect. At length the Da- 
nube, ariſing with an Air of Modeſty i 


and Dignity, faid, . 


* ALTHOUGH will readilyacknow- 
© ledge, that, the Rivulets are very ſer- 
* viceable to the Earth, and in order to 
© their being ſo, ought to flow freely 
in their ſeveral Channels, yet I muſt 
© inſiſt on it, that the wild Sallies they 
* make from thence, and the manifold 
* Damages done by their Licentiouſneks, 
* call aloud for Reſtraint, It is their 
* Duty to water the Soil, not their Pi- 
© vilege to drown its Produce. Let 
them not hope to excuſe the Ravages 
© they voluntarily commit, by the Good 
they undeſignedly occafion. The lat- 
ter, which is a Debt they owe to Na- 
ture, and which, in ſome Sort, they 
cannot help paying, merits but ſlen- 
der Thanks; whereas the former 1 


* an Exceſs, by all Means to be corred- 
« ed, 


(gy 
'ed. Are they not ſent down from 
the Hills, to flow gently among the 
i Vallies, and there refreſh the Soil and 
its Inhabitants with pure and limpid 
Streams? With what Aſſurance can 
they deviate from this excellent Pur- 
poſe, ſwelling with muddy Waters, 
pouring over all around them, turning 
* ſpacious Plains, once fertile and po- 
pulous, into noiſome Pools and putrid 
' Fens, that deface the Beauty of Na- 
dare, and poiſon the Air of whole 
' Climates ? It is true, I believe they 
have but too great an Affection for the 
Earth, or they would not labour to 
'engroſs ſo much of it. But is it thus 
they ſhew their Love? Is Violence a 
mark of Tenderneſs? Is Outrage a Te- 
ſtimony of Regard? Surely they give 
'a very unjuſt Demonſtration of their 
Love to the Earth, at the Expence of 
the Duty they owe the Ocean. He 
'is the Source of Water, Tt is from 


him we all derive, and to him we 
ſhould 
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© ſhould all return, Thoſe, who take 
© a Pleaſure in Stagnation, and love to 
© mix with Filth and Putrifaction, lit- 
« tle know, and, it ſeems, leſs reliſh, 
* the Happineſs of mixing with the 
mighty Ocean, and becoming Sharers 
* of his Purity and Power, For my 
* own Part, I look upon myſelf, as an 
Alien, and a Sojourner here on the 
Earth, and it is with great Impatience 
* that I purſue my Way towards the 
* fruitful Fountain of me, and all 
enjoy, and with inexpreſſible Delight, 
* that I refund myſelf into his capacious 
* Boſom. Altho' he wants not my O- 
© blations, yet doth it not follow, that 
© he hath no Right to them. In Juſti- 
© cation of his Property in, and Claim 
* to all our Streams, I appeal to the 
© Sun, who by his continual Solicitati- 
© ons, obtains of the Ocean all our Sup- 
* plies, 


Tau <4 


HUS 
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Tuus ended the Danube, and thus 
the Nile began. 


*I aM not much ſurprized to hear 
an European River ſpeak thus. F 
know full well from whence thoſe 
Prejudices ſpring, which the Rivers 
'of that quarter of the World have 
imbibed. The pretended Partizans' 
'of the Ocean have eſtabliſhed their 
Authority there, and inſtil what No- 
tions they pleaſe. This I know, and 
this let every one who hears me, take 
my Word for, that the Bowels of the 
Earth and Mountains are full of Wa- 
ters, which they pour out inceſſantly 
thro? a thouſandSprings, and theſe, con- 
tributing their reſpective Funds, form 
all the Rivers of the Earth. I draw 
whatever I enrich the Egyptian 
Plains, and ſwell the Ocean with, 
tom the Mountains of the Moon.” 
'The Po borrows its Water from the' 
Alps; the River of the Amezons, and 
Neis 


1) 
Reio de la Plata from the Andes; the 


* little Rivers of Greece from Lycæus, 
Hamus, Pindus, Parnaſſus; the 
* Euphrates from the Mountains of A 
© menia;_ the Indus the Gagnes, and the 
© other Rivers of A/ia from Taurus and 
« Caucaſus This, I think, is obvious; 
© and therefore, we need look no fer- 
© ther for the Origin of our Waters, I 
dam beholding to the Ocean for no 
© part of my Flood, and ſo ſhall take 
© the Liberty to expatiate on the fruit- 
ful Flats of Egypt, as freely and as 


long as I think proper. Let the Da- 


© nube be tranſported: with the Pleaſure 
of loſing himſelf in the Sea. A8] 
* have no Notion of that Pleaſure, | 
* ſhall keep from thence and be inde- 
« pendent, till that unwelcome Seaſon 
© arrives, in which I muſt of Neceſſity 
quit the Earth, and be blended with 
© the common Receptacle of Rivers. 
If the Brooks are wiſe, they will fol- 


low my Example, and make the mol: 
©0 


t 
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* of Being, while they have it. Let 
them viſit the Meadows, and the 
Flowers. Let them taſte the Sweets 
* of the Spring, while they may. If 
* they once fall into the Ocean, they 
* are loſt to themſelves for ever. As to 
* what hath been ſaid concerning the 
* Sun, I think it plainly repugnant to 
common Obſervation and Experience. 
He hath dried up many Rivers; and 
* ſince his Appearance in this Aſſembly, 
* all the Brooks, excepting a few, have 
* dwindled away to nothing ; whether 
che will ever repleniſh them again, Sa- 
turn will ſhew, But I ſhould think 
* it very extraordinary if he does, inaſ- 
much as he hath often declared him- 
* elf againſt our Waters, and endea- 
* voured all he could to rob us of them 
* by the Violence of his Beams.” 


Tu is Speech was highly extolled by 
the whole Faction of libertine Streams, 
who thought themſelves very happy, in 


U having 


s 
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having ſo great a River as the Ny to 


countenance their violent and extrava- 
gant Diſpoſitions. It would be too te- 
dious to recapitulate here the many 
Speeches, on both Sides, that followed 
that of the Nile. Some Rivers ſpoke 
with great Mildneſs and Moderation; 
others, with abundance of Art and 
Subtilty ; and others again, with pro- 
digious Rapidity and Noite, according 
to their various Humours. The Speech 
of the Meander, ho is a great Sophi- 
ſter and Perplexer, was too remarkable 


to be omitted. 


Fo my Part, ſaid that inſinuat- 
ing River, I do not think the Matter 
in Diſpute of equal Conſequence 
with the Peace and Harmony of this 
Aſſembly. I hope I ſhall be indulged 
a little, if I endeavour to aſſuage the 
unnatural Heats, that have been 
kindled among us, by the too forward 


© Zeal of my Brother Rivers, and re- 
| E duce 


* 


A 
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* duce the Points in Controverſy, to 
* ſome Mean, in which we may all 
* agree, I have as much Reſpect for 


the Ocean, on the one Hand, and 


* as firm an Attachment to Liberty on 
* the other, as any in this Aſſembly ; 

* yet I cannot, without great Concern, 
* behold an Affair of this Nature, 
* managed with ſuch Animoſity, and 
* ſuch a World of needleſs or pernicious 
Punctilio, employed in a Controverſy 
* about which there is no Occaſion for 
being ſo violently moved. Is Heat 
the Way to Truth? Is Partiality an 
Help to Juſtice ? The Ocean had ra- 
* ther forego our Tribute for ever, 
* than ſee us thus embroiled. I am 
* utterly againſt all Irregularities com- 
* mitted by Rivers. As to thoſe com- 
* plained of, we are obliged by the 
* eternal Ties of Benevolence, to hope 
they have not been altogether ſo en- 
* ormous, as hath been repreſented. 
Some Rivers have a very ill natured 


U2 and 
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and cruel Propenſity to Cenſure. For. 
bid it Charity; forbid it Benevolence, 


that ſo unamiable a Diſpoſition ſhould 


by 


Na 0a ,Aa 10 36 hand a nr ad . kc a::a 


become general, or, that we ſhould 
too readily believe ſuch Things of 
our Neighbours. If I may judge of 
other Rivers by myſelf, there is in 
them all, an eternal and irreſiſtable 
Deſire of doing Good, and Abhor- 
rence of Evil. To this inward Re- 
ſtraint, theſe innate Banks and 
Mounds, I ſhould rather chooſe to 
truſt their Conduct, and the Safety 


of their Neighbours, than to the 


firmeſt Works of Earth and Stone; 
which (not to mention the Tyranny 
of erecting them, and the Slavery of 
being confined by them) ſerve only, 
in my Opinion, to collect a Stream 
too much, and by that Means, force 
it to burſt out with the greater V10- 
lerfce., I am therefore clearly for 
leaving them to themſelves, and to 


that native Freedom, which thei 
Waterr 
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Waters are eternally dictating tothem. 
Water is a free Element; and we 


cannot lay it under outward Reſtraints, 


vithout doing Violence to the eternal 
and indefeaſable Conſtitution of Na- 


* ture, which, in my Apprehenſion, 
is more ſenſibly to be dreaded, 
more cautiouſly to be avoided and 
prevented, than the trivial Inconve- 
* niencies, that have ſo unneceſſarily 
* convened us to Day, As to the Ob- 
© lations of Water, with which we 
* preſent the Ocean, with all imagina- 
ble Submiſſion to the Danube, I think 
he puts the Matter on a wrong Foot- 
ing. Let no one miſtake me. I 
* am by all Means for the Continuance 
* of thoſe Oblations, and do conſtantly 
tender them myſelf ; but I humbly 
* apprehend, they will be more ac- 
* ceptable, if they are given freely, 
than if they appear to flow from an 
* acknowledged Debt and Obligation; 
da Debt, which to my Judgment, 

U 3 * ſeems 


— 
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* ſeems to have no Foundation in the 

* Nature of Things, To ſupport the 

. © Belief of it however, a very chime- 
* rical Argument hath been employed: 
We have been told, that all out 
Waters have been lent us by the 
Ocean, at the Inſtance of the Sun; 
© and for Proof of this, the Sun him- 
* ſelf, a Foreigner to this Aſſembly, 

© hath been unnaturally appealed to, 

© Have we not ſufficient Means of In- 
formation among ourſelves ? Why 
© are præternatural Lights called in? 
Every River preſent can confute this 
© incredible Hypotheſis, by only re- 
«© fleting that he holds Commerce with 
© the Sea, at his Mouth alone, But, 
jf Fact and Experience are not ſuffici- 
* 


ent to convince us, let this Demon- 
ſtration remove all our Doubts. It is 
impoſſible to form an Idea of a River 
without Water; Water therefore 1s 
© effential to a River; and of Conſe- 
« quence eyery River mult be ſuppoſed 


N 


3 
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to have Water in it ſelf, if we will 
be ſo candid as to allow that nothing 
can ſubſiſt without its Eſſence. 


ö Tuus ſpoke the Meander, and had 
; his Vanity fed by a Roar of Applauſe. 
; WH The Nie, and all other overflowing 
Streams, were infinitely pleaſed with 
, this Speech. They ſaw plainly enough, 
) WH that it tended to eſtabliſh their Right 
- W to Inundations ; at the ſame time, that 
profound Reſpect for the Ocean, and 
an utter Abhorrence of all Irregularities, 
is Wl were artfully thrown out, as a Net, to 
e- entangle and draw in the ignorant and 
h Wl well-meaning, who could not be 
brought over by a:more. explicit way 
of arguing. They were ſtil} further 
pleaſed to find, that this Artifice had 
been ſucceſsful, even beyond their 
Hopes, and had made a prodigious Al- 
teration in the Aſſembly. Rivers are 
fond of Liberty, and willing enough to 
be convinced, by any Reaſonings, that 
compliment 
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compliment them with a Right to it, 
and the Diſcretion to uſe and enjoy it, 
properly, in its full Extent. They do 
not reliſh ſuch Diſtinctions between 
that and Licenciouſneſs, as may abridge 
it in the leaſt, Hence it comes to paſs, 
that many, who thought the moſt per- 
fect diſcharge of Duty, and the utmoſt 
degree of Licence, conſiſtent, were 
caught by the Subtilties of the Meander, 
who, having paſs'd a Compliment on 
them, inſtead of an Argument, ſeem'd 
to have reconciled the Nature of Li- 
berty and Duty better, than either the 
Danube or the Nile. By theſe Means 
it happened, that they were unwitting- 
ly wafted over on the Sophiſtry of the 
Meander, to the Sentiments of the 


Nile, | 


ArTER ſome time ſpent in ſubtile 
and metaphyſical Fooleries, to which 
the Meander's way of arguing had 
ftrangely turned their Heads, the Eu- 

phrates, 
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pbrates, with an awful kind of Indig- 


nation in his Countenance, aroſe, and 
ſpoke as follows : 


«I owN'it was with ſome Impati- 
'ence, and much Concern, that I 
' liſtened to what hath paſted in this 
' Aſſembly, I have heard the turbu- 
ent Harangue of the Brook, the 
muddy Oration of the Nile, and the 
diſingenuous Speech of the Meander. 
As to the firſt, it hath been more than 
ſufficiently anſwered; by the wiſe and 
good Danube, who abounds: with 
' Wiſdom, like Phiſon and 7. T1gr1, in 
the time of the new Ffhiits: I ſee 
chere a thouſand nameleſs Rivulets and 
' Sewers, who, becauſe they cannot 
' diſcern their own Bottoms, through 
Waters foul with the Off-ſcourings of 
* Bogs, and yet dirtier Places, take 
' themſelves to be very profound; and, 
with the uſual Vanity of ſhallow Wa- 
ters, are for arrogating mighty Mat- 
ters 
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* ters to themſelves. But their occa- . 
* fional Grandeur, which is nothing MW! 
* elſe but Froth at the Top, Mud in N ü 
© the Middle, and Filth at the Bottom, 
was not Yeſterday, and ſhall not be 
© To-morrow. Let them enjoy their 
© Day. Let them, with an extempo- 
* rary Licentiouſneſs, pour their liber- 
tine and erratick Waters over the 
* neighbouring Grounds, and delay, as 
* long as they can, the Payment of 
© their Tribute to the Ocean. They 
* muſt ſoon be compelled to come into 
* us, and be loſt in larger Streams, long 
© before we mix with the Source of 
Water. It is hoped, however, that WW " 
* they will think proper to purge them- 
* ſelves before they approach the greater ir 
© Rivers; and that thoſe Rivers will not 
© ſuffer themſelves to be tinctured with I " 
their Pollutions. As to thoſe Brooks 
© and Sinks, that dive under Ground, IE 
© not being able to bear the Light, 9 © 


I am afraid they go to water the in- pl 
« fernal 
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(fernal Regions, ſo I entertain no 


Hopes of ever ſeeing them again in 
the way of their Duty. 


As to the Sentiments of the Nzle, 
'I think no other could rationally be 
expected from him; and I underſtood 
'his Flood of Words to be, indeed, 
'nther as an Apology for his own li- 
'centious Conduct, than as a Series of 
'Reaſonings, fitted to effect the Point 
in Queſtion. He, you all know, is 
to but a greater Brook; is ſtrongly im- 
ng pregnated with Mud ; and is remark- 
of able for his annual Inundations, f 
ut W which he at once covers and poll 
n- large Region of the Earth; infeſt- 
ter ing it alſo with ten thouſand Species 
1ot of noxious Vermin and Flies; and 
ith MW with Crocodiles, the moſt deceitful 
and formidable of Animals. Let the 
nd, Egyptians, who ſeem to be little bet- 
as ter than the Maggots of his Mud, 


in- pleaſe themſelves with wallowing 
nal © therein, 
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* therein, and hail the polluted Plenty, 
© which he ſweeps away from other 
Nations to beſtow on them: This, ] 
© hope, will neither be allowed to plead 
*for his Practices, nor to recommend 
his Principles, on this Occaſion, 
* can ſcarcely forbear laughing at the 
© odd ſort of Aſſurance he ſhews, whe 
* he gravely takes upon him to inſtru& 
* us all concerning the Origin of ou 
Waters; although he, of all Rivers 
* is moſt ignorant of his own, He fajt 
6 he draws his Waters from the Moun 
* tains of the Moon. Does he mea: 
* the Mountains of that Planet, whic 
y inlightens us by Night? Or are the 

certain imaginary Hills ſuppoſed to ba 
*in Africa, and fabulouſly ſo called WM < | 
© It is among the Mountains and Val. 
© leys of AMiſſinia, that he collects hig 
Waters; from which Mountains ! 
. however, he could not borrow a fin 

© ole Drop, were they not ſupplic 


© themſelves by the continual —_ 
« fa 
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fall between the Tropicks, during cer- 
' tain Months of the Year, Let the 
« Niger, who takes his Riſe in the fame 
Region, ſet him right in that Matter. 
The Truth is, we all have our Waters 
from above, They are raiſed from the 
Ocean by the Sun, and conveyed to 
' us through that magnificent Aqueduct 
that lies over us. He is pleaſed to 
ay, at the Cloſe of his Oration, that 
the Sun, inſtead of being inſtrumental 
ein obtaining any Supplies of Water for 
dus, 1s perpetually exhauſting what we 
(have. For my own Part, inſtead of 
thinking this an Hardſhip, I think 
* myſelf obliged to be thankful to him. 
for raiſing me from the Earth, where 
* I am not over ſtudious of being conſi- 
derable; for mixing me ſo intimately 
with his Rays; for exalting me to 
Heaven, where gloriouſly arrayed by 
* his Bounty, in Gold and Purple, 1 
make the grand Tour of the Skies, 


form the Pavilions and Chariots of the | 


X © celeſtial 
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* therein, and hail the polluted Plenty 
* which he ſweeps' away from other 
Nations to beſtow on them: This, I. 
© hope, will neither be allowed to plead « 
© for his Practices, nor to recommend 
his Principles, on this Occaſion. I 
* can ſcarcely forbear laughing at the 
© odd fort of Aſſurance he ſhews, when 
he gravely takes upon him to inſtruddÞ « 
* us all concerning the Origin of ou. 
Waters; although he, of all Rivers + 
© is moſt ignorant of his own, He fi 
© he draws his Waters from the Moun 


© tains of the Moon, Does he mea. 
© the Mountains of that Planet, which 
n inlightens us by Night? Or are the © r 

certain imaginary Hills ſuppoſed to b © 
© in Africa, and fabulouſly ſo called WM «7 
© It is among the Mountains and Val «6 


© leys of Miſſinia, that he collects hi 
© Waters; from which Mountains 
, however, he could not borrow a fin 

© ole Drop, were they not ſupplic 


© themſelves by the continual Rains * 
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fall between the Tropicks, during cer- 
' tain Months of the Year. Let the 
« Niger, who takes his Riſe in the ſame 
Region, ſet him right in that Matter. 
© The Truth is, we all have our Waters 
from above, They are raiſed from the 
Ocean by the Sun, and conveyed to 
' us through that magnificent Aqueduct 
that lies over us. He is pleaſed to 
ſay, at the Cloſe of his Oration, that 
the Sun, inſtead of being inſtrumental 
ein obtaining any Supplies of Water for 
dus, is perpetually exhauſting what we 
have. For my own Part, inſtead of 
* thinking this an Hardſhip, I think 
* myſelf obliged to be thankful to him 
for raifing me from the Earth, where 
] am not over ſtudious of being conſi- 
derable; for mixing me ſo intimately 
with his Rays; for exalting me to 
Heaven, where gloriouſly arrayed by 
* his Bounty, in Gold and Purple, 1 

make the grand Tour of the Skies, 
* form the Pavilions and Chariots of the 
X c. celeſtial 
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< celeſtial Powers, and give the Thun- 
© der its Voice and Wings, when it is 
2 leveled at Vice or Plagues. 


Tuovch it is beneath the Dig- 
* nity of the Place T hold in this Ac 
* ſembly; nay, beneath that of com- 
mon Senſe and Reaſon, ſeriouſly to 
* anſwer Sophiſms and Cavils ; z yet, as 

a the Speech of the Meander ſeems to 
have made ſome Impreſſion, I ſhall 
* not paſs it by, without making a few 
* Obſervations on it. That infinuating 
and ſerpentine River, who ſometimes 
© bends to the Danube, and anon again 
.* winds about to the Nie, ſets out 
with plauſible Profeſſions of his regard 
for Peace and Charity, to which he 

would have us poſtpone the Repre- 

_ © ſentations of the Ocean, and the 

Earth, as Matters of no great Conſe- 
© qlience. It is the trite Expedient of 
all, who would deceive, to cover their 
evil Deſigns under ſpecious Appear- 


© ances 
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e ances, But this Speaker, as if Du- 
ties and Virtues were at variance a- 
* mong themſelves, taking Advantage 
© of the Warmth ſhewn in this Debate, 
' though moſtly by Partiſans of his own, 
© would needs have us believe, that all 
* Zeal is culpable ; that becauſe our 
© Deliberations are not carried on with 
* ſufficient Temper, they ought to be 
layed entirely aſide; and that not only 
the well- ordering of our Behaviour 
towards the Earth, and one another» 
but alſo our Gratitude and Duty to 
the Ocean, are mere indifferent 
* Things. Theſe I take to be very 
dangerous Sentiments. Is our Duty 
to the great Source, from whence we 
* derive all our Waters, a Thing of no 
* Conſequence ? Is it an improper Time 
for the Heart of an honeſt River to 
* boil, when he hears ſuch deteſtable 
Principles clandeſtinely inſinuated by 
* ſome, and openly avowed by others ? 
* How low is our Allegiance fallen in 

| X 2 © the 
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the Opinion of the Nie, when he 
dare fo publickly renounce all Duty 


to the Ocean? How is our Under- 
© ſtandings vilified by the Meander, 
* when he hopes to paſs ſuch Tenets 
upon us as rational, by Arguments ſo 

* fallacious and unſound? I believe 
* every judicious and candid River, who 
* hears me, will readily agree, that 
* were we all but half as ſenſible of our 
* Duty as we ſhould. be, there could 
have been no Diſpute here To- day. 
* It is true, ſhould we once diveſt our. 
* ſelves of all Duty and Allegiance, we 
* ſhould then be in no danger of vio- 
© lating Charity for the ſake of the 
Ocean, to whom we are accountable; 
or of the Earth, where we are to act. 
But would not this be paying too 
* great a Price, even for Charity? And 
is it to be imagined, that when we 
* © ſhall have ſtript ourſelves of all Duty, 
* all Obligation and Obedience, we ſhall 


* then find n to contend about ? 
« Is 
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Is Peace very likely to be preſerved, 
in an Abſence of all other Ties, than 
* ſuch as we may pretend to have with- 
ein ourſelves ? I expect little leſs than 

* a Chaos, if every River is left, as the 
a 5 would have him, intirely to 
© himſelf, without Channels to contain 
* him, or Banks to confine his wild 
© Excefles, of which we ſee ſuch fla- 
grant and ſuch repeated Inſtances 

*every Day, as no eternal nor ſtupid 
Ties of Charity can ſhut our Eyes to. 
J have not, on any Occaſion, ob- 
* ſerved ſo extraordinary an Influace of 
* Modeſty, as the Mſeander hath ſhewn 
in arguing on this Head. Inſtead of 
f handing it down to us as Demonſtra- 
* tion, he only fays, it is his Opinion, 

« that were the Banks entirely removed, 
the Waters would flow more regu- 
larly, and more within Bounds, than 
* they do at preſent. He might have 
* deliver'd this with much greater Aſ- 
5 ſuranee; for I ſuppoſe you are all 


KS * fully 
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fully ſatisfied about the Reality and 
y Strength of thoſe inward Reſtraints, 
© thoſe innate Banks and Mounds * 
* mentions. You know very well, 
that Water hath, in its own Nature, 
an eternal and abſolute Power to con- 
* tain and direct itfelf; and that one of 
© theſe Banks, within a Stream, is 
* worth a thouſand: Ramparts of Ada- 
* mant without, It is not with altoge- 
ther ſo much Diffidence in himſelf, 
and Reſpect for this Aſſembly, that 


© he propoſes his Argument about the, 


Eſſence of Rivers: He calls it a De- 
© monſtration, and bids all our Doubts 
© vaniſh before it; and yet, I know 
© not how it is, mine ſtill keep their 
* Ground, This borrowed Eſſence of 
ours, that is perpetually flowing in at 
* one End of us, and out at the other, 
* puzzles me ſtrangely, Being but mo- 
* Cerately ſkilled in Metaphyſicks, I 
* cannot anſwer his Argument ſcienti- 
+ fieally ; but this I am pretty ſure of, 
| that 


1 
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© that had the Heavens with-held their 
© Showers, and the Springs been entirely 
© ſtopped up, one might as reaſonably 
© have aſked for Water from the Deſarts 
© of Barta, as from either the Mile, 
*or me; or, I may ſay, from any of 
© us.” This Argument, I think, comes 
© home to the Point, and proves, that 
© Rivers are not altogether ſo ſelf- origi- 
nated, as the Meander would have us 
* think. If, however, this Argument 
* of his be allowed to paſs for a good 
+ one, I am ſure ſo muſt the one I am 
* about to offer. There is no forming 
*an Idea of a River without Banks, 
* and thoſe on the Outſide too. Take 
them away from your Idea of a River, 
and you fuſe and diſperſe its Eſſence 
into nothing. But not to teize you 
* any longer with this Jargon of Ideas 
* and Eſſences, I muſt own, in ſpite of 
that Vanity, too natural to me, as well 
das other Rivers, that were it not for 
the high Banks that ſhut me in on the 

Right 
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© Right Hand and the Left, I ſhould 
» drown all Meſopotamia and Babylonia, 
* andloſe myſelf ina huge unpaffible Mo- 
. ©raſs, 'This vagrant Diſpoſition, which 
I with Shame and Concern acknow- 
© ledge, hath diſcovered itfelf on many 
© Occaſions, As often as my Banks fall 
© off to any conſiderable Niſtanee from 
each other, F ſeize alt the Flats be- 
tween, and ſometimes ſwell ſo high, 
as to overflow even the Banks them- 
© ſelves, and flood the Fields to a conſi- 
* derable Diſtance round me. When 
* Cyrus laid Siege to Babylon, he took 
© Occaſion, from this Weakneſs of 
* mine, to ſeduce me from the Defence 
* of my Children the Batylonians;; and 
* by removing my Banks, led me into 
© an artificial Pond, contrived for that 
* Purpoſe ; where I was detained,, till 
my Waters became putrid, and the 
City, with its Inhabitants, were made 
© the Prey of the Sword. Thus was 1 
0 „by means of this Tendency in 
me 
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me to Evil, the Slave of another's Am- 
* bition. This Tendency, however, if 
J miſtake not, is, by no means, pe- 
*culiar to me, All other Rivers, ex- 
cepting the good Meander alone, have 
* reaſon to complain of the ſame in 
' themſelves; and might poſſibly enough 
be made capable of the fame Practices, 
were they not reſtrained by higher 
and ſtronger Banks than mine. I 
* ſhall readily grant the Meander, that 
Rivers are free Beings ; but do at the 
© ſame time inſiſt on it, that this Free- 
*dom is limited. There are ſome 
Things we cannot do; for Inſtance, 
* we cannot flow up the Side of a Moun- 
tam. Again, there are other Things 
we ought not to do. We ought not 
to deſtroy the Fruits of the Earth, 
nor render the Earth itſelf uſeleſs, by 
turning huge Tracts of it into Bogs. 
A Liberty to do fuch Things as this, 
is only a Licence to enſlave ourfelves. 
* Is not that River enſlaved, to all In- 

* * tents 


N 


tents and Purpoſes, which, having 


* quitted its own Channel, and poured 
* itſelf into a low and hollow Valley, 
© 1s there confined for ever, and hlend- 
* ed with Mud' and Filth? But many 
* Streams are miſled by Pride; and 
think it more glorious to become 
* Lakes, or little independent Seas, as 
they affect to be ſtiled, than make a 


Part of the great Ocean. The (C.- 
* pran, who apes and oppoſes the Ocean, 


* hath drawn in many, and very conſi- 
© derable Rivers, by this blind Paſſion 
for Independency. How groſſy do 
© the Jaxartes, the Wolga, the Oxus, 
and many others, miftake the Nature 

* of Grandeur and Independency, when 
® they rob the Ocean of his Right, and 

© give up, for ever, the ineſtimable Pri- 

© yilege of incorporating with him, to 
become the deſpicable Tributaries and 
Vaſſals of the Caſpian / 


1 SHALL conclude on this import- 
ant 
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*ant Occaſion, with reminding you, 


once mofe, that, if you have any _ 


« Senſe of either Duty or Gratitude, you 
will not ſeparate, till you have ſuffi 
© ciently provided againſt the Enormities 
© repreſented to you at the Opening of 
* this Aſſembly : I muſt alſo tell you, 
that it is your greateſt Intereſt to do 
this; becauſe if you do not, it is but 
© reaſonable to fear, the Ocean, or the 
Sun, will ſoan interpoſe, and, by an 

« univerſal Deluge, or Conflagration, 
totally deſtroy all the Rivers. 


Tnus ended the Euphrates, After a 
long Jangle about the Origin of Waters, 
and the Nature and Extent of Liberty, 
the Aſſembly broke up, in a very tumul. 
tuous manner, without coming to any 


Reſolution; and the Day being far ad- 


vanced, the Sun retired towards the O- 
cean, to confer with him about what 


had daſſed. | 
AL- 
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Ihe Thirteenth.” 


HE Parents of Miſs Veridet left 
this World when ſhe was but 
an Infant. Her Father, who was the 
beſt of Men, was engaged, during his 
whole Life, in a Law Suit for an im- 
menſe Eſtate, to which he hada moſt 
unqueſtionable Right ; but thoſe, who 
had- poſſeſſed themſelves of it, relying 
on great Art and Power, kept him out 
for along Time ; yet, finding at length 
that he began to gain Ground, ſub- 
borned Witneſſes againſt him, who 
accuſed him of high.Crimes, for which, 
altho? his Innocence fully appeared on 
the Trial, he was put to Death in the 
moſt publick and ignominious Manner, 
Miſs Veridet was recommended by her 
Father, a little before his Death, to 

the 


— 
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the Juſtice of her Cauſe, and the Care 
of Mrs. Le Clerk, her Nurſe, who was 
1 very good Woman, and had an infi- 
nite Affection for the Child. Such 
arly and extraordinary Indications of 
Underſtanding, Goodneſs, and Beauty 
never appeared in any Child, as in this. 
At the Age; when other Children can 
carcely ſpeak, her Knowledge was ſu- 
perior to that of the wiſeſt Men; ſhe 
was the Arbitreſs of all Diſputes, and 
the Reconciler of Differences through- 
out the whole Neighbourhood, Her 
faithful Nurſe took Care always to ſet 
ber in the moſt favourable Point of 
Light, and to ſhew her to the greateſt 
Advantage. By theſe Means they 
gained many Friends, who contribu- 
ted what they could ſpare towards their 
Support, and revived the Suit for the 
great Eſtate, which Miſs was entitled 
to by the Death of her Father. The 
Uſurpers, alarmed, at this, tried all 
Ways and Means firſt to alienate their 

Y Friends 
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Friends from them, and then to take 
away the Life of the Child, But Nurſe, 
by her extreme Vigilance and Prudence, 
ſo managed Matters, that they were 
defeated in all their Schemes, Upon 
this, for want of better - Means, they 
betook themſelves to open Force. Here 
Nurſe acted her Part inimitably well, 
for which ſhe ſuffered the moſt inex- 
preſſible Hardſhips, As ſhe fled from 
Place to Place with the Child, ſome- 
times hiding her, and at other Times 
calling their Friends to her Aſſiſtance, 
ſhe was frequently ſeized, impriſoned 
and ſcourged in the moſt cruel Manner 
for her Fidelity. Many alſo of thoſe, 
who were reſolute enough to ſhew 
themſelves in the Defence of Nurſe 
and the Child, were put to Death with 
unheard of Barbarity, their Perſecutors 


ſhewing themſelves very ingenious in 


the Contrivance of Cruelties to torture 
and deſtroy them with. This how- 
ever, did only ſerve to enereaſe both 

their 
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their Zeal and Numbers, inſomuch, 
that in a little Time a great Part of 


Miſs Feridet's Tenants declared openly 


for her, and one or other of the great 
ones began every Day to augment her 
Party. Theſe, Worthies made her 
Cauſe their own, and gave Nurſe ſuch 
liberal Contributions for the Mainte- 
nance of the Child and herſelf, that 


the Law Suit was carried on with great 


Vigour; and, as Nurſe was a moſt ex- 
cellent Manager, and prodigiouſly ſpar- 
ing in her own Expences, Miſs was 
nobly ſupported, and enabled to grati- 
fy the boundleſs Goodneſs of her Na- 
ture in the Relief of the Diſtreſſed, 
who flocked to her from all Parts for 
Meat, Medicine and Cloaths, which 
Nurſe, by her Directions, ſupplied them 
with in great Abundance. About this 
Time Nurſe began to be afflicted with 
Hyſterick Fits, in which, altho' not 
very violent at firſt, ſne was ſometimes 
lightly convulfed, and ſeemed to be 

4-2 threatned 
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; threatned with an Encreaſe of the Dil. 
order. However, Miſs no ſooner en- 
tered the Room, than her Fits vaniſhed, 
and ſhe was perfectly well. After thi 
ſalutary Experiment had been ſeveral 
Times tried, ſhe determined never to 
truſt herſelf again tothe irregular Mo- 
tions of her own Spirits, but always to 
keep Miſs fo near her, that her Diſtem- 
per might be ehcked in its firſt At- 


tacks, 


Nu ns being now no longer looked 
upon as a poor Woman in [Diſtrefs, a 
certain great Lord in the Neighbour- 
hood, who kept a very fplendid Court, 
fell deeply in Love with her, and ſhe 
being not altogether diveſted of the 
Ambition ſo natural to her Sex, enter- 
tained his Paſſion with a very favour- 
able Ear. He, for his Part, made his 
Court with all imaginable Civilities and 
Services both to her and Miſs, And 


Nurſe, on her * began to dreſs a 
little 
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little more genteely, and affect the Airs 
of a Perſon of Quality. At. firſt they 
contented themſelves with repeated 
Viſits, but Nurſe having taſted the 
Sweets of Grandeur, after ſome Time, 
removed with Miſs to his Lordſhip's 
Houſe, and there took up. her Abode. 
From thence forward ſhe ſet no Bounds 
to her Gaieties : She was always fore- 


moſt and higheſt in the Faſhion, When 
high Heads were the Mode, her's over- 


topt all the Heads. at Court, . When 


Furbeloes came up, ſhe was nothing 
but Furbelo from Top to Toe. At o- 
ther Times ſhe was all Lace andFringe, 
As the was naturally of an humble Sta- 
ture, ſhe ſupplied that Defeat with 
high Heels, which at firſt coſt her 
ſome indecent Falls, nor did ſhe ſcruple 
now and then to lay on a little Paint to 
diſguiſe the too venerable Lines of her 
Countenance, and brighten it with a 
freſh Bloom. 


Tags 
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| Tursr Arts drew i in many Admire; 
who ſhared with his Lordſhip in her 
good Graces and Encouragements, of 
which ſhe was by no Means over. ſpar- 
ing. Theſe Gentlemen, who from a 
depraved Notion of Grandeur, became 
her Lovers, were her's only; Miſs had 
no Share in their Friendſhip, altho in- 
deed they all treated her with great 

Complaiſance and good Manners, 


| 
As for the plainer Sort of People, 
they thought her leſs agreeable in the 
midſt of ſo much Dreſs and Equipage, M 
than formerly, when ſhe ſhewed her- 
ſelf every Day with an Air of good 11 
Humour and Familiarity in a decent MF c 
Home- ſpun Gown. They ſaid ſhe made f 
but a ſtiff and awkward Appearance, W q 
fqueezed up in her new Stays, and a 
v 

e 


ſtuck about with Pendants, and Brace- 
lets, and Rings, in which her Fingers, 
grown hard and inflexible with Induſtij 

in her more ſober Days, looked un- 
gainly 
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gainly enough. In their Opinion, the 


good Woman made a very ſtrange un- 
graceful Figure in a Palace, in a gilt 
Coach, and among People, ho fam 
their Infancy had been trained up to 


little elſe, than a fine Addreſs and Mien, 


Tre wiſer People were apprehenſive 
of very ill Conſequences from this ſtrange 
Turn in her Head, and began to fear 
leſt Miſs too might ſuffer by it in the 
End. As for Miſs herſelf, ſhe ſaw 
plainly what would come on't, and did 
not fail from Time to Time, to hint 
her Sentiments to Nurſe in very intel- 


ligible Terms, which, they ſay, oc- 
caſioned a little coolneſs and miſunder- 


ſtanding between them. Miſs, who 
quickly ſound herſelf no fit Perſon for 
a Court, by the mere Compliments that 
were made her, under which ſhe could 


eaſily diſcover a ſettled Diſtaſte, ſpent 


moſt of her Time, either in her Cloſet, 
or walking abroad all alone among the 
Fields, 
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Fields, and now and then ſtepping in 
to chat for half an Hour with a Country 
Acquaintance. Duringtheſe Intervals of 
Abſence, Nurſe had manyand grievous 
Fits of her Diſorder, in which ſhe 
was all over torn with Convulſions, her 
Hands beating one another, her Feet 
claſhing together, and kicking with 
exceſſive Violence, and her Face ſo 
ſhockingly diſtorted, that many of her 
delicate Admirers, were mightily cooled 
in their Affections, and fome of them 
even conceived an utter Diſlike to her. 
On ſuch Occaſions, Miſs was ſometimes 
called in, to the great Relief of her 
Nurſe; altho', as the poor Gentlewo- 
man's Diſorder encreaſed, Miſs's Pre- 
ſence had ſill leſs and leſs Effect upon 
her. She was ſo happy as to be re- 
lieved out of one very outrageous Fit, 
by his Lordſhip's coming into the 
. Room, the vaſt Reſpect ſhe had for 
him, recalling her tumultuous Spirits 


2 Fa. in a very ſurpriſing Manner. 
After 
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After this ſhe never ſent for Miſs when 


ſhe was ill, but always had Recourſe 


tohis Lordthip, whoſe Preſence in ſome 
Time, was obſerved to ſtupify her Diſ- 


order, and to change it into another, 


more continual and laſting, but fail of 
the . Kind. 


M ISS finding ſhe was no longer re- 
garded by her Nurſe, as a Perſon either 


uſeful or agreeable, — among her 


own Tenants, where ſhe met with a 


kind Welcome from ſome, altho' the 
greater Part were ſo enſlaved to Nurſe 
and his Lordſhip, that they treated 


poor Miſs with great Neglect, and the 
more, becauſe ſhe came unattended, 
and had ſo little of Grandeur or 


about her. 


AFTER this, Nurſe and ſhe ſeldom 


ſaw each other, and when they did, 


it was by no Means to the Satisfaction 


of either. Nurſe told her the was too 
inflexible 
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inflexible in her Temper, and too rough 
in her Behaviour; that the Succeſs of her 
Affairs, depended abſolutely on an oppo- 
ſite Way ofcarrying herſelf; that the great 
Folks, who had already ſhewn them- 
ſelves ſo favourably diſpoſed towards 
her, were highly diſguſted at her ſevere 
and diſobliging Deportment ; and that 
the Recovery of her Fortune depended 
abſolutely on ſerving the Tiines, and 
being well with the great ones. To 
_- theſe Allegations, Miſs retorted that 
Nurſe's Behaviour was vain and unbe- 
coming her Years ; that ſhe was acting 
altogether out of Character; that Dil- 
ſimulation, and Flattery, and Pomp, 
neither became her as a good Woman, 
nor as her Nurſe; and concluded 4 
little tartly, that tho' Nurſe Le Gerbs 
feparate Intereſt, might depend ab- 
ſolutely on the Favour of the Great, 
yet Miſs Veridet's neither did, nor ever 
' ſhould. Nurſe, who was grown ex- 
rely proud, could not bear th 
Reply, 


. 
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Reply, but flung away with great In- 
dignation, and ſhook off her Chagrin 
in her Coach, which hurried her home 
to the Card-Table, and a Company of 
very faſhionable Viſitors. 


Ar THoucGHn Nurſe took no further 
Care of her Charge, yet ſhe continued 
to receive Miſs's Rents, which ſhe ex- 
pended in Articles of Luxury, and Pre- 
ſents to her Admirers, and Men of 
Power, to ſecure their Intereſt, And- 
ill this was for Miſs's Sake. Receipts 
were given in her Name, and a grand 
Oeconomy kept up for Miſs, who lived 
at a Diſtance, in a poor neglected Con- 
dition, and abhorred from her Soul the 
Practices of Nurſe, and all her Aſſo- 
cates, Miſs, in ſhort, received not a 
Penny of her own Fortune, but was 
lupported by thevolun taryContributions 
of a few poor People, who, after being 
forced by his Lordſhip to pay in Miſs's 
Rents to her Nurſe, were ſo good as to 

relieve 


* 
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relieve Miſs's Neceſlities, out of their 
own Pockets, for which they thought 
themſelves nobly payed by her Com- 
pany. and. Converſation, | 


* 


NuRSE, in the mean time, went 
on, heaping up Riches, endowing her 
| Relations with: great Eſtates, wallow- 
ing in Luxury, and aping t the Magni- 
ficence and Grandeur of a Princeſs, 
She exchanged her Levee of Beggars, 
for one of Beaux; and took more Plea- 
ſure in the Compliments and Addreſſes 
of the latter, than in the Bleſſings of 
the former. Her Intrigues with his 
Lordſhip, which were of more Kinds 
than one, became notorious and ſcan- 
dalgus. However, as is uſual in Cor- 
reſpondences of that Nature, they led 
but an uneaſy. Life together, Each 
would -nceds have lived at the other's 
Expence ; and . beſides, there was no 
End of their Jealouſies. His Lordſhip 


would ſometimes careſs, and-at other 
times 


* S 
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[ times kick her; and yet ſhe had fo far 
t gained Ground, that he was often forced 
4 to attone for his Inſults, with very 
flaviſh Submiſſions : Nay, ſhe had ſo 
eſtabliſned herſelf with his Domeſticks, 
t chat they lent her an Hand, on one or 
1 two Occaſions, to turn him out of his 
* own Houſe ; and if he attempted to 
p re-enter by Force, ſhe armed herſelf, 
be and Heading her own Partizans, fought 
him with amazing Virulence and Fury. 
If in any of theſe Rencounters ſhe'hap- 
pened to be worſted, ſhe then made 
grievous Complaints to the Neighbours, 
and aſked them how they could pati- 
ently ſtand by, and ſee ſo good a Wo- 
man, who was Nurſe and Guardian to 
Miſs Veridet, ſo barbarouſly treated. 
Help! help! ſhe wouid cry, it is for 
Miſs Veridet J ſuffer ; help me againſt 
this Tyrant, who perſecutes me for my 
Fidelity to her. , Although ſome were 
carried away with this inipudent Pre- 
tence, yet People generally ſaw thro” 
2 it, 
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it, and knew very well it was not about 
Miſs herſelf, but about her Fortune, 
that all theſe Bickerings aroſe; It was 
a common Obſervation, that when 
Mrs. Le Clerk had the better of his 
Lordſhip, ſhe ſtiled herſelf Princeſs, 
Empreſs, and what not; but when 
ever ſhe came by the worſe, then ſhe 
was only Nurſe to poor Miſs Veridet. 


_ length, what through Idleneſs 

and Luxury, and continual Stuffing, 
(for ſhe had a great Appetite) Nurſe 
became exceſſively fat, and her hyſte- 
rical Diſorder degenerated into a kind 
of Lethargy. During the Continuance 
of this Diſtemper, ſhe was inſenſible 
of every thing. She not only forgot 
Miſs, but herſelf too; inſomuch that 
ſhe, and every Thing about her, were 
continually bedaubed with huge invo- 
luntary Diſcharges of Filth, which 
ſmelled fo ſtrong, that few People 


could! endure to go nigh her. There 
| aroſe 


=”, 
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aroſe alſo an huge Bile on her Head, 
which ſeemed to threaten a Mortifi- 
cation. Miſs Veridet, who had great 
Pity for her, made her a Viſit, while 
ſhe was in this Condition; and obſerv- 
ing that her Bile was ripe, and that ſhe 
had no Chirurgeon to attend her, ſne 
took a Lancet, and ventured to dilate 
the Tumour, but had like to have 
payed dearly for her Good-nature : 
Such a Torrent of fetid Corruption 
iſſued from the Orifice, as had infalli- 
bly fuffocated ber, had ſhe not been 
armed with a very powerful aromatick 
Antidote; and Nurſe, rouſed by the 
Pain, fell on her in a Fit of Diſtraction 
and Fury, as if ſhe would have torn 
her to Pieces. Her Habit of Body 
was ſo bad, and the Humours ſo very 
ill diſpoſed, that her Bile turned to a 
foul and obſtinate Ulcer, Her lethar- 
gick Diſorder ſtall continuing, without 
any viſible Abatement, certain Quacks, 
who had formerly preſcribed to her, 
Z 2 and 
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and who were famous for anodyne 
Noſtrums, the only Medicines uſed in 
thoſe Days, were called in and con- 
ſulted with. After a long Debate con- 
cerning Particles, Effluviums, animal 
Spirits, Sympathies, Antipathies, Pro- 
gnoſticks, Diagnoſtieks, occult Quali- 
ties, and an huge Jargon of other my- 
ſterious Terms, they agreed to ply her 
with Fomentations and Opiates; but 
with ſo ill Succeſs were theſe Preſcrip- 
tions adminiſtered, that her Diſorder 
was greatly encreaſed, and ſhe ſeemed 
to be little better than dead. Mi, 
who ſtill gratefully remembered her 
former Services, did not deſert her in 
this Extremity. She ſent for three or 
four very able Phyſicians, who ob- 
ſerving that her Diſorder was chiefly 
owing to a Plethory and a Cacochy- 
my, gave her ſtrong Purgatives, 
by the Uſe of which, and of alexi- 
pharmick Volatiles, the Symptoms of 
Putrifaction began to abate, and her 
Stupor 


* 
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Stupor gave way much faſter than the 
. expected; which indicated 
a very ſtrong Texture of the Solids, 
and an excellent natural Conſtitution, 
However, the utmoſt they could do, 
by perſevering in this only poſſible me- 
thod of Cure, was to rouſe her into a 
molt violent hyſterick Fit, in which ſhe 
raved, foamed at the Mouth, and layed 
about her fo outrageouſly, both with 
Hands and Feet, that thoſe who held 
her, being well boxed and ſcratched 
for their Pains, were obliged to uſe 
ſome Violence with her, Miſs, who 
was very aſſiduous on this Occaſion, 
ſuffered moſt, and had like to have loſt 
one of her Eyes in the Scuffle. The 
Quacks, in the mean time, railed, at 
what was a doing, in the bittereſt 
Terms, and publickly infiſted on it, 
that the Patient, by the immoderate 
Application of Volatiles, was thrown 


into a Phrenſy, although it was well 


* known, that ike had, of a long 
2 3 time, 
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time, been greatly afflicted with Hy- 
ſtericks; and that her preſent Fit pro- 
ceeded entirely from her Habit of Body, 
and by no means from the Medicines, 
The Phyſicians were very well pleaſed 
with having thrown off that Load of 
corrupted Humours, which of late had 
ſo oppreſſed the nervous Syſtem, that 
not having Strength enough to work 
itſelf up to a Fit, it had ſunk into a 
ſtupid and profound Lethargy, This, 
they ſaid, was gaining a very conſider- 
able Point, and promiſed fair for a Re- 
covery. Miſs Veridet, not at all diſ- 
couraged by the rough Treatment ſhe 
had received, ſo plied her poor Nurſe 
with Antihyſterics, and, as her Under- 
ſtanding began to return, with mild, 
and yet powerful Reaſonings, that ſhe 
at length prevailed, in a good meaſure, 
over the preſent Tumult of her Spirits. 
Her Underſtanding, however, appeared 
to be ſomewhat impaired, and the Tor- 


por of her Diſorder ſeemed to lag be- 
6 hind 
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hind in her Left Side, and ſhew-itſelf 
in the Shape of a Palſy, which, as it 


was not attended with a total Depriva- 


tion of Senſe and Motion, the Phyfici- 
ans had ſome Hopes of removing. For 
that Purpoſe they recommended to her 
the ſtrict Obſervation of a Regimen, 
which conſiſted in nothing more than 
a thin Diet, great Regularity in her 


Manner ef living, and the conſtant 


Uſe of a few well-choſen Alteratives, 


SHE had no ſooner received” theſe 
Directions, than Miſs Veridet interpoſed 
a little ſeaſonable Advice. You ſee, 
dear Nurſe, ſaid ſhe, what an idle and 
luxurious Life hath coſt you; your 
Health is in a great Meaſure deſtroyed, 
and the Preſervation of your very Life 
is next to a Miracle, All this had 
been prevented, had you continued in 
that plain induſtrious Way of living, 


which at your firſt being employed a- 


bout me, brought -you ſo much real 
Honour 
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Honour and Health; and all your 
preſent Maladies and Miſeries may be 
removed by a Return to the ſame wiſe 
and happy Manner of ſpending your 
Days. You heard, and 1 hope will 
conſider, what the Phyſicians ſaid to 
you, But ſurely nothing can be more 
wild, than to think of following Rules, 
and living on a thin Diet, in fach a 
Family as this: Beſides, his Lordſhip 
hates you from his very Soul, and me 
too. Nay, he gave me the Lie, this 
very Morning, and ſwore the World 
would be well rid of you, if you were 
dead, merely becauſe I ſaid your Life 
was {till worth the preſerving. He 
and all his faſhionable Viſitors entertain 
themſelves with dirty Stories of Acci- 
dents that happened to you in your late 
inſenſible Condition. Your aſſuming 
the Titles and Airs of a Princeſs, af- 
fords them Matter of infinite Merry- 
ment. They call you the hoyden Prin- 


ceſs, and Nurſe s Highneſs, and Queen 
Goody, 
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Goody, with a thouſand other honorary 
Appelations of the like Nature. They 
talk alſo of ſeizing on all your Money 
and Furniture, and his Lordſhip hath 
already ſecured your Jewels, for your 
Uſe, as he ſays, but others ſay, for 
his own. Would you rather live here, 
inſulted, plundered, ridiculed, than 
with me in Peace, Chearfulneſs, and. 
real Honour? Recolle& the Pleaſures 
of a natural, innocent, and active Life. 
Be impartial; did you ever, ſince you 
entered into this riotous Way of Life, 
taſte ſuch Tranſports of Joy, as for- 
merly, when the Relief of ſome very 
miſerable Object, or an high Act of 
Devotion, called up the Angel within 
you ? How I have ſeen the Tears run 
down, thoſe Cheeks on ſuch Occaſions! 
How have I ſeen a Rapture of that 
Kind riſing within you, and rendering 
your Body perfectly inſenſible to the 
red-hot Pincers, that were tearing your 
Fleſh from your Bones, while you ſtood 


up 
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up like a ſtrong Tower in my Defence! 
Yes, dear Nurſe, I have a lively Me- 
mory of your Goodneſs; I wiſh you 
could as weil remember your own 
Happineſs, you would then renounce 
this falſe Sort of Grandeur, and go 
with me. to be truly great and happy. 
Telh me not of the Services done by, 
or to be expected from, the Gxeat. 
When they were all againft us, the 
Jaſfice of my Cauſe, and your un- 
, corfquerable Virtue, gave us a complete 
23 Viſtory. Since you began to employ 
ather Meaſures, ſince you courted the 
Varions, and flattered the Vices of Men 
in Powers with what Contempt and 
Netcftation have you been looked upon 
by thesthinking Part of the World! 
As for my Sufferings, I ſhould here 
make a lively Repreſentation of them, 
did I not too plainly perceive ſuch a 
ſettled Allienation of your Heart from 
me, as precludes all Hopes of moving 
. on that Topick, Repreſent there- 
fore 
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fore your own Sufferings to yourſelf; 
and let a lively Senſe of them awaken 
you to a prudent Concern for your own 
real Intereſt, 

you et 

NuRsE, altho' ſhe was moſt bitterly" 
nailed at behind her Back, yet had not 
of a long Time, been treated with ſo 
much Freedom to her Face. To ex- 
poſtulate with ſo great and wiſe a Per- 
ſon as her, was a downright Inſult. 
Yet, notwithſtanding that ſhe reſented 1 85 = 1 
the greater Part of Miſs Veridet's Dil. 9 
courſe, ſhe had ſtill ſome Reſpect for 
her, and felt the Force of her Reaſonings: 
as ſenſibly, as a Mind ſo enfeebled r 
be well expected to _ 


WraT you kin put me in Mint 
of, faid ſhe to Miſs, is moſtly true. I. 
was happier with you in a neat little 
convenient Dwelling, than in this Pa- 
lace, Honeſt Men, I find, are better 
Friends and Neighbours than great” 
Men. 


Www) 
Men. As for my Diſorders, thers 
muſt be ſome Care taken of them; but 
Fneither think them at all, ' ſo grievous- 
or dangerous, as the ph yſical Gentlemen 
were pleaſed to intimate, nor am T by 
| any Means convinced, ' that dieting my- 
1 felf on Drugs, will much conduce to 
my gteater Health. As to the Atticle 
of my quitting this Houſe, and retiring 
with you, excuſe me, dear Miſs, I can 
never think of it. I am no longer 
capable of thoſe Pleaſures, I formerly 
found, in being Caterer and Apothecary 
for the Poor. If, for your'Credit, it is 
neceſſary that ſuch menial Offices ſhould 
be performed by ſome Body, we will 
hire a few Servants, who ſhall attend 
on that very Buſineſs, My Taſte and 


| Notions of Things, are now a little too 
refined for theſe pious antiquated Sort 
of Practices. I cannot go abroad with- | 
out a Coach, and there is no viſiting | 
Beggars and Lazers in' a Coach you 


| know. At firſt it is true, my * 
an 
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and | Pity: ou many Friends 
At he imes are changed. Thoſe 
Gurl are now little regarded, and 
w muſt have Recourſe to other Means. 
You and I had long ago been ſtripped 
of all vre have, had 1 not taken Cate 
to ke in with his Lordſhip, and other 
Perſons of Conſequence. Vou may talk 
as you will concerning the Juſtice of 
your Caukk, and the Triumphs to be 
expected from thence, but commend 
me to a little ſeaſonable Prudence and 
Policy. You, dear Miſs, are for news . 
modelling: the World (which is in- 
poſſible) in order to cut it out for your 
own Friendſhip. Now I am for taking 
an eafier Way, and conforming ours 
ſelves to the World, that we may the 
better recommend ourſelves to its Fa- 
Your. Theſe, I grant you, are very 

poſite Maxims; but Experience vou- 
ches for the Utility of mine, 12 
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Miss Peridet, perceiving 17 ds 
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that ſhould "Wi the friendly Def gns 
ſhe had on her Nurſe, In this Situa- 


tion they ſometimes viſited, and at o 
ther Times did not ſo much as traffick 
in How-do-yous.. This Juſtice how- 
ever mult be done to his Lordſhip, that 
he generally carried towards Miſs Veri- 
det with Civility at leaſt ; - nay, and 
ſhewed a greater Deſire for Nurfe's Re- 
82 , and the Reformation of their 
than Nurſe herſelf, 'He free 

ROWE: joined with Miſs Veridet in 
preſſing the Neceſſity of greater Fru- 
gality in Entertainments, of more Com- 
paſſion towards the Poor, of eſtabliſh- 
ing a ſtrict Diſcipline among the Ser- 
© ants, and particularly inſiſted on it 
that Nurſe herſelf ſhould conform to 


the Rules ane her by the Phy- 


ſiclans. 


laugh at her Folly, and rail at her Pride 
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yants, ſhe in Part conſented to it, an 
accordingly ſome Sets of them, fl ack as 
thoſe who had care of the Stables and 
the Gardens, were brought under A 
Method; but ſhe could never be per- 
ſuaded to ſubmit entirely to Rules her- 
ſelf, A great Table, and a magnifi- 
cent Equipage, were dearer to her; 
than Health and Life, which ſhe was 
willing to ſacrifice to her Palate and 
her Vanity; altho' after all ſhe pro- 
vided but ill for either; for, as to the 
firſt, ſhe had little or no Pleaſure in 
what ſhe cat or drank, being generally 
gorged and cloyed with greater Quan- 
tities than Nature required, or could 
diſpenſe with; and as to the latter, ſhe 
did but purchaſe Contempt from ſome; 
and Envy from others, with all her 
vaſt Expences. Her moſt favouritg 
Gueſts, having their Bellies filled with 
her Delicacies: would get into Corners, 


Aa 2 and 
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kenns ; nay, ſome of them would 
puke up her Victuals, accompanied 
with no ſmall Virulence, in her very 
Face. She was little beloved by any 
Sort of People; but none hated her ſo 
much, or talked ſo hardly of her, a8 
thoſe whom ſhe entertained with the 
_ greateſt Preparations,” and thoſr who 
_ owed their Riſe and” Fortunes entirely 


0 her Partiality; Various Curſes in 
mort, ſeemed to fall upon her, accord- 
ing to her various Ways of 18 
the Confitlenee repoſed in her, 
Truſtee to Miſt Veridet's. 1 
That, which ſhe laid out IH Articles of 
Luxury, turned to Diſtempets, and 
that which ſhe expended dm her Vanity, 
became the Occafion'bf Shame and Re- 
ich to her. In che anean Time poor 
Ni Perider's : Affairs were very Il ma- 
naged. Counſellor Qu pate, and Sin. 
nt 1 both l 
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they had received — Nn b 
that Buſineſs, they actually betrayed 
the Cauſe they were N 
eree had certainly gone againſt their 
Client, had ſhe not, to the utter A- 
mazement of all VMefminſter, appeared 
in Court, and pleaded her own Cauſe; 
for which, however, ſhe was imme 
diately ſaddled with a ſeparate Action of 
Damage by every Lawyer at the Bar, 
and with a Treſpaſs by the Court, 
for preſuming to act as a Lawyer, with- 
out being regularly bread to the Buſi- 
neſs, or qualified according to Form; 
and What was worſe, for interrupting 
the Buſineſs of all the Courts, inaf- dd 
much as nothing could be done, while 
ſhe was within the Walls. With the 
like Skill, and F idelity was ſhe generally 
ſerved in other Matters, Nurſe's on 
Relations, or the younger Sons of git. 
Men, who were often fit for.no other 
Purpoſe, and altogether ignorant of. 
d Aa 3 Buſineſs, 
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managing the Affairs of this injured 
young Lady. Of a good Number of 
Servants who were paid for attending 
oifMitls's own Perſon, few dot none ever 
went near her, ſo that ſhe "ſcarcely 
| knew any of them, nor were pp Aa 
n 8 ar, IL 
u Studi Tcl 1 2 a 200 
THERE: were. eats indeed; wi 
ſhewed an honeſt 'Zeal for the Service 
of their young Miſtreſs ;) but the World 
being generally averſe to her, | hated 
alſo thoſe! who eſpouſed her; and, in 
ſome. meaſure, did them the Honour 
to-perſecute them for their Fidelity. 
Nurfe, in the mean time, who could 
have protected theſe Perſons, and ought 
ctdo haye enabled them to render amore 
"WW _ Service, looked on them with 
a Nalous Eye, as reproaching her own 
unãccountable Conduct by their Zeil 
5 N For theſe, and other ithe 
like 
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like Reiſons, ſhe- tobk 
them down, and to- reſtrain 


e too 


petulant Warmth of the Men, by all 


manner of Diſcouragements. T hoſe, 
faid ſhe, who have a real Friendſhip 
for Miſs, will ſerve her to the utter 


moft of their Power, for her own ſake; 


although J ſhew them noCounteriance ; j 
and ſo as her Cauſe and mine are ſtill 
in ſome meaſure one, I ſhall ſhare in 
their Services for nothing, while I par- 

chaſe, with all the Favours I can con- 
fer, the Intereſt and Aſſiſtance of thoſe 
who care not a Straw for either of us, 


but as 1 we are uſeful to themſelves. WA 


U 
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Noken 16 Care to be as publick 


as poſſible in her Viſits to-Miſs, and to 
ſpeak of her on all Occaſions, as her 
beſt Friend, and only Confident; tho! 
perhaps their Hearts were never farther _ 
aſunder, than at that very Inſtant. By © 
this means ſhe hoped. to ſupport her 


Credit, as if her Conduct was approved 


of 


* 
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1 Ee. But when Nurle's 
Practices were once ſeen through, this 
Appearance of Friendſhip and Conſults 
ation, between the two Ladies ſerved 
only to render Miſs Yeriget ſuſpected, 
and- afterwards, ; hated by thoſe, who 
were perfectly indiffęrent to her before. 
Hence it came to pals, that the Party 
of thoſe, who diſputed her Patrimony 
with her, was greatly encreaſed. Some 
queſtioned her Legitimacy, others that 
of her Father; and the generality of 
them inſiſted, that all ſne had ſo im- 
pudently - called her own, and Nurſe 
hall ſo infamouſly abuſed, was confer- 
red on her by voluntary Contribution, 


and might be withdrawn again at Plea- 


ſure, They are now preparing to pro- 
ceed on this way of Reaſoning to a 
forcible Reſumption, as they call it, of 


* ache Eſtate; while Nurſe, in the 


mean time, as if the whole World were 


either her faſt Friends, or abſolute 
| Slaves, 


0. ) 
Slaves, — in every Practice that 
can help to inflame the univerſal Odi- 
um againſt herſelf, and increaſe the 
growing Prejudices ſo unjuſtly enter= 
tained againſt Miſs. Her Conduct is 
made up of two Things, the moſt in- 


compatible in Nature, a Defence f 


Miſs Yeridet's Rights, and a Depend- 
ence on mere Policy, and worldly 
Power. With her Right Hand ſhe 
holds by theſe; and with her Left; 
which is paralytick, ſhe feebly attempts 
to manage that. Till ſhe is reſtored to 
a ſounder Mind, and a better State of 
Health, the Affairs of this injured 
Heireſs are not likely to be ou on an | 
_ advantageous Footing. 
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